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A Spiritual Alert 


= IN WAR are not merely physical. 

The strain is on men’s inner lives. 

Frequently there is a spiritual blackout when there is no threat of an air raid. 
Signals keep us alert when there is danger from the air. 

May we not need “‘a spiritual alert’’? 


Children fear no bombs when they are with trusted unfrightened parents and teachers and surrounded 
by an atmosphere of affection. 


Now is a time to maintain confidence, affection, comradeship, and to show no outward evidence 
of fear. 


Physicians who have given most time to mental health urge the importance of recreation in war- 
time and urge also skilled leadership. 


Emotional stability for the entire nation is a first in wartime. 


The people of England have set us an example in forthright courage and steadiness under severe 
attack. 


Music and children’s games and boys’ and girls’ clubs and drama have played an important part 
in England. 


Each person in the recreation movement asks himself now, ‘‘What have we in our recreation systems 
in localities to contribute to the maintenance of mental health in these times?’’ We know that 
comradeship, loyalty to one’s country for the persons back home must have ways of expression. 


Music, singing, doing things that give satisfaction all help in keeping down fear, ‘war jitters.” 


For some men wood carving, various forms of handcraft work, for some women knitting, give an 
outlet for emotion. Nearly everyone finds satisfaction in giving a little leadership in the 
activities of children in the home and elsewhere to keep life for the youngsters normal. Of 
course, any form of neighborhood or community or national service gives great personal 
satisfaction and is in one sense a very high form of recreation activity. 


Recreation in all its forms gives a chance for expressing our desire to keep cheerful, to look on the 
brighter side of things, to show that we are not letting outside circumstances get our inner 


spirits down. 


Is it possible for recreation leaders to work out choral readings, to plan certain recreation programs 
in such a way as to help people to live over again man’s experience in building a civilization, 
in lessening racial discrimination, in bringing about a greater feeling of brotherhood? A large 
part of mankind always has thought in terms of some kind of God and many men have 
thought of a God who is a Father to all mankind, and to whom men and women can 
turn. Certain recreation leaders, without entering the fields that belong to special denomina- 
tions have helped the people coming to their recreation centers to live over again the spiritual 
history of the race and to build for the spiritual unity of mankind. There is need of 
strengthening faith in ideals and traditions that have proved themselves while keeping always 


open-mindedness for the new. 
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The Leisure Time of a Democratic Army 





Photo W. Z. Wade, Lancaster Sunday News 


“ & year AGO this was all swamp and marsh,” 
A said the commanding officer. We were 
standing in the middle of Camp Blanding, 
Florida. On all sides, covering thousands of acres, 
stretched a complete new city—paved streets, bar- 
racks, chapels, theaters, clubs, hospitals, and pub- 
lic facilities of every kind. It was the home of 
thousands of men who a few months earlier had 

never thought of soldiering as a possibility. 
Anyone who has recently visited the army and 
navy camps in any section of the country must 
come away with two impressions: first, the almost 
magic manner in which these vast areas have sud- 
denly been transformed into populous cities; and 
second, the completeness of the military plans, em- 
bracing all the facilities necessary not only for 
training but for leisure time, not only for making 
aman a soldier but for keeping him a human being, 
I have spoken of chapels and theaters and clubs. 


By 
RAYMOND B. FOsDICK 


In World War |, Raymond B. Fosdick 
was Chairman of the War Department 
and Navy Department Commissions on 
Training Camp Activities. What he has 
to say about problems of leisure time 
and morale in the camps today, and 
his account of the recreation program, 
which is being carried on, will be of spe- 
cial interest to readers of Recreation. 
The article by Mr. Fosdick, which origin- 
ally appeared in the June 1942 issue 
of the Survey Graphic, is reprinted 
by permission of the Survey Graphic. 


But this is only part of the picture, A list of the 
recreational and educational facilities which the 
army and navy have installed in various ones of 
these city-camps would include bowling alleys, 
athletic fields, golf courses, libraries, restaurants, 
schools, auditoriums, tennis courts, volleyball and 
badminton courts, roller skating rinks, regimental 
recreation rooms, company day rooms, official 
hostesses, guest houses for visitors, swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, pool rooms, beach clubs, row- 
boats and fishing tackle. In one camp I saw an 
outdoor pavilion where as many as 600 couples 
could be entertained on the dance floor; tables 
with attractively colored umbrellas were provided 
for outdoor refreshment. 

[ do not want to imply that all these facilities 
are to be found in every camp. They are unevenly 
distributed, and some camps are much better than 
others. In one camp I noticed that there were 
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twenty-three chapels and no baseball diamond. 
Often the terrain or the location of the camp in 
relation to a body of water—for example, Fort 
[Lewis in the state of Washington—makes possible 
a type of development and recreation denied to 
other locations. Occasionally there are inexplica- 
ble delays in providing equipment for a particular 
camp. Or again, one is conscious of more initia- 
tive and imagination in one camp as contrasted 
with another, But in most of the camps that I 
have seen, the extent and variety of the leisure 
time facilities provided by the army and navy are 
strikingly impressive 

people are aware of the revolu- 
rred over the last twenty-five 


I doubt if maz 
tion that has occu 
years in the development of this type of activity 
for the armed forces. A quarter of a century ago 
Newton D. Baker, one of our greatest secretaries 
of war, speaking of the American Expeditionary 
Force, was able to say truly: “I think it safe to 
assert that no a1 ever before assembled in the 
history of the ld has ever had so much thought 
given to its social organization.”” But the tools by 
which that job done twenty-five years ago— 
and it was a good job—were furnished largely by 
private agencies: The American Library Associa- 
tion, the Y.M.( the Knights of Columbus, the 
Jewish Welfare Board, and other faithful and de- 
he army and navy assumed only 


sibility for the task. The prece- 


voted groups. 
an oblique resp¢ 
dent was the Sanitary Commission of Civil War 
eat advances were made in the 
of social work for the armed 


days, and while 


volume and vari 
forces, there was always the feeling, both in Con- 
gress and in the General Staff, that the provision 
of baseball equipment and boxing gloves for troops 
1 legitimate function of gov- 


member with some pain my 


in training was 
ernment. I still 
appearances before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House when I was serving as chair- 
man of the Com: m on Training Camp Activi- 
ties of the War 
ing for funds with which to enlarge the recrea- 


| Navy Departments— plead- 


tional facilities of the camps. 

In my final chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Traini p Activities which I sub- 
1 


mitted to Secret aker in 1919, I made the 


following obse1 


I believe th int in the develop- 
ment of much of t vork with the armed forces 
where it can ed to the government to 
operate I t pinion that the leisure 
time progr t ture can best be car- 


} i 


ried on by the army; itself, whether it be in posts or can- 
tonments. There is no logical reason why all this 
work which the societies have been conducting and which 
is intimately related to the spirit and morale of the troops 
should be left to the discretion and ability of private 
agencies, collecting their funds from private sources. 
Morale is as important as ammunition and is just as 
legitimate a charge against the public treasury. 
Secretary Baker agreed enthusiastically with 
this idea, and the newly created Morale Branch of 
the army, headed by an able soldier, General Mun- 
son, laid the basis for the present development. A 
similar transformation occurred in the navy, and 
today, with the exception of the Red Cross, which 
carries on its statutory functions in relation to 
camp hospitals, no private agencies are working 
within the camps. The responsibility for the pro- 
vision of leisure time facilities in training areas is 
handled directly and exclusively by the armed 


forces. 


The Leisure Time Staff 

The machinery by which this vast program is 
today supervised and directed heads up in the 
army in the Chief of Special Service of the General 
Staff, formerly called the Morale Division. The 
Special Service Chief is General Frederick Osborn, 
a civilian to whom Secretary Stimson gave the 
rank of brigadier general when he placed him in 
charge. No wiser or happier choice for this post 
could have been made. General Osborn has brought 
to his task wide knowledge of social problems and 
a keen understanding of the part that education 
and recreation play in increasing the military ef- 
fectiveness of men in war. 

The personnel by which the program is imple- 
mented in the field is selected by commanding 
officers from the commissioned officers and en- 
listed men in their commands, Each army, each 
army corps, and each division has a Special Service 
officer. The divisional Special Service officer is 
assisted by a recreation officer and an athletic 
officer. There is also a recreation officer in each 
regiment. In addition, there is a Special Service 
officer in each camp who is a member of the com- 
manding officer’s staff. This officer usually has 
one or more assistants. As rapidly as possible all 
this personnel is being trained at a Special Service 
School at Fort Meade, Maryland, where a month’s 
course is being given. To staff the camp service 
clubs, of which mention will be made later, 350 
hostesses have been carefully selected from more 


than 22,000 applicants. In the camp libraries there 


vith 
1 of 


un- 


und 
ich 

to 
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ro- 
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are 183 trained librarians chosen with the coopera- 
tion of the American Library Association. 

In the navy these new responsibilities for leisure 
time are centered in the Welfare and Recreation 
Sections of the Bureau of Navigation under the 
leadership of Captain Forrest U. Lake; and while 
there are some differences between the programs 
of the army and navy, due largely to the diverse 
circumstances under which the two services carry 
on their work, in essence there is an identity of 
aim and approach, 


Finally as a coordinating and advisory body, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
at the request of the President, have appointed a 
group of civilians and service personnel, called the 
Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation. This committee acts as a liaison be- 
tween the work of the army, the navy, and the 
Federal Security Agency in matters relating to the 
morale of the armed forces in the camps and ad- 
joining communities ; it serves as a link with civil- 
ian ideas and activities; it makes available to the 
army and navy such advice and aid as are re- 
quested in the development of programs in educa- 
tion, athletics, amateur dra- 
matics, music and related 
fields; and finally it brings 
tothe armyand navy 
a layman’s point of 
view on problems 
that are often novel 
and difficult. In spite 
of its ponders us and 
somewhat unfortu- 
nate name, this Joint 
Committee occupies 
a significant place 
in the morale pro- 
gram of the armed 
forces. It is headed 
by Fowler V. Har- 
per, an energetic 
and imaginative 
man on leave from 
the faculty of Indi- 
ana University Law 
School, who is alsoa 
member of the Na- 
tional War Labor 
Board and deputy 
chairman of the 
War Manpower 


Commission 


Visiting sailors are free to play and sing 
as lustily as they wish in the project recre- 
ation room at Merrimack Park, Norfolk, Va. 
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So much for the machinery through which the 
work is carried on. What about the work itself? 
The community life of the army camp centers 
around the Service Club, of which there may be 
as many as four or five in a single camp. These 
commodious clubs, attractively designed and ex- 
tensively patronized, particularly in the late after- 
noons and evenings when the men are off duty, 
each contains a large recreation hall suitable for 
dances and formal entertainment, a cafeteria and 
soda grill, a library, reception rooms for guests, 
and often a musiq room. Each club has a senior 
hostess, a junior hostess in charge of the social 
program, and a cafeteria hostess. 


“The Ship’s Service” 

In the navy these clubs are called “The Ship’s 
Service,” and are often larger and even more 
elaborate than the Service Clubs of the army, con- 
taining not only an ample auditorium and dance 
floor, but often a gymnasium, a post exchange, 
barber shop, pool room, bowling alleys, and other 
facilities for recreation. 

The dances at the Service Clubs, held once or 
twice a week for the benefit of particular units, 
mark a new conception in 
military training. To these 
dances come the girls of the 
neighboring towns 
as guests of the 
army, often one or 
two hundred at a 
time, selected by 
some community 
organization, trans- 
ported by the army 
—often in army 
trucks — and chap- 
eroned by the army. 
I cannot remember 
that in the last war 
we had anything 
like this. But this is 
what Secretary 
Baker meant when 
he said: “Cut off 
from home, family, 
friends, clubs, 
churches, the hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of men who poured 
into the country’s 
camps required 
something besides 
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the routine tary training if they were to de 
kept healthy and spiritually.” 
The librar the clubs, generally occupying 


an extensive are enormously popular and 


in the evening e crowded. At Fort Benning 

to use an average illustration—2I per cent of the 
entire enroll of the camp is listed by the 
librarian as re | borrowers. This figure does 
not include the browsing readers who drop 
in for an hot natch a few pages from books 
that interest th (he average library stack con- 
tains about 5 lumes, divided rather evenly 
between fictio d non-fiction, and adequate sup- 
plies of née and magazines are available 
in each reading 1 }. In addition, smaller libraries 
have been place camp hospitals, in company 
day rooms, wit nti-aircrait batteries, and on 


board transpot ibrary service for men in com- 
bat zones is als« ing provided. 
Normallh t house is located near the Ser- 


vice Club particularly in urgent cases of 


4 1 41 - . 
sickness, the a1 is wite or mother of a soldier 
can be acco lated. Lhese guest houses are 
simply but attractively furnished, and in a number 


| 


of the camps have been set off with shrubbery and 
flower beds 

The movi irse, constitute a major factor 
in the free time the soldiers, and in each camp 
the governm is erected a number of movie 
theaters whi trom 500 to 1,500 men. The 


service now ites the largest motion picture 


chain in the United States. There are today 446 
such theaters in 264 army camps and stations, with 
a total seating capacity of over 300,000. The aver- 
age weekly number of showings is now 2,920, each 


showing consi fa feature picture, with either 


two “shorts” or one “short” and a newsreel. By 


the end of 1942, 679 camp theaters will be in oper- 


ation, with a seating capacity of nearly 500,000, 


which means that more than a million soldiers may 
go to the movies daily. Soldier-owned and self- 
supporting, the Army Motion Picture Service 
charges extremely moderate prices—a book of ten 
admissions for $1.4 


For those who like an occasional admixture of 
“legitimate” theater there are the entertainments— 
mostly vaudeville and musical comedy—put on in 
the camps by Camp Shows, Inc., a non-profit 
agency financed the USO. Twenty-four com- 
panies are on the circuit, which includes 225 army 
and navy cam} Using the large auditoriums, 


which frequently seat as many as 3,000 men, these 


entertainments, given without charge, have proved 


extraordinarily popular. 


The Serious Side of Camp Recreation 

[ have already spoken of the chapels. The army 
has provided each regiment with a simple, digni- 
fied chapel building, equipped with an electric 
organ and designed for use by any denomination. 
The Easter services in these military chapels, with 
their choirs of army and navy personnel, were 
deeply impressive. For every million men present 
for duty in this man’s army we can expect there 
will be approximately 1,000 chaplains looking after 
their welfare. 

The chaplains whom | have seen thus far in this 
war seem to be a vigorous, virile group, Of all 
the commissioned officers, they come closest to the 
personal lives and problems of the men, and the 
intimate cooperation between the chaplains and 
the Special Service officers has served to make the 
work of both branches more effective. The same 
situation obtains in the navy. 

The educational work of the armed forces covers 
a vast range of activities. More than a million men 
are in specialist schools conducted by the army 
and navy, studying such subjects as motor main- 
tenance, radio, communication, baking and cook- 
ing, 


tion—everything from the most elemental skill to 


stenography, meteorology, chemistry, sanita- 


advanced scientific research. but this, of course, 
is part of the training program; this is an essen- 
tial phase in the development of a modern fighting 
force. Over and above this regular work, several 
hundred thousand men of the armed forces are 
taking courses by correspondence, arranged 
through a newly created Army Institute, in con- 
junction with the University of Wisconsin. For 
the first time in our army, and perhaps in any 
armed force, enlisted men are given an opportunity 
to continue their education at any level and to 
advance their training through correspondence 
instruction. 

In addition, lecture courses are available on a 
great variety of topics. During the first three 
months of training, lectures are given on the ori- 
gins of the war and the international relationships 
of the United States. These courses are supple- 
mented by educational films, discussion groups, 
exhibits, workshops, and directive reading. 

In many camps one finds special courses or 
study groups growing out of local interest. Thus 
at Fort Bliss, El Paso, weekly classes in Spanish 
and Art are conducted for those who wish to 
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Co rtesy St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


A bridge party — complete with the 


feminine contingent — provides a 
metropolitan touch in training camps 


attend. At other places there 
are hobby groups and even 
essay and public speaking contests. In this vast 
force which we are assembling, every kind of 
human interest is represented, and the army and 
navy have wisely tried to foster these interests as 
a measure of protection to the normal life of our 


new soldiers and sailors. 


Yet a Soldier Wants to Go to Town 
“T wish that the leisure time facilities of this 
camp could be so developed that the men would 
never want to go to town.” This was the remark 


of a progressively-minded commanding officer of a 


western camp, and I imagine 
that it would find an echo in 
the heart of many officers similarly placed. But it 
is wishful thinking. However attractive the camp 
may be, however complete its facilities, when free 
days come the average soldier or sailor wants 
to get away from his surroundings; he wants “to 
go to town.”” And the town must be ready to re- 
ceive him with the kind of recreation and diver- 
sion that will send him back to his job in a hap- 
pier and healthier mood. 

As far as the Federal government is concerned, 
the responsibility for the organization of the com- 
munities in the neighborhood of military establish- 
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ments rests with the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services of the Federal Security Agency. 
Local defense recreation committees working in 
coordination with the excellent Recreation Divi- 
sion of this Office, are in existence in practically 
all communities visited by service men. It is the 
function of these committees, under the leadership 
of the federal field representative, to mobilize the 
recreational resources of the community for the 
use of the soldiers and sailors. In addition, 250 
large and excellently equipped recreation centers 
have been erected by the FSA, and 32 additional 
centers have been authorized. Of the community 
houses now in existence, 200 are operated by the 
USO. 

The USO plays an important part in the or- 
ganization of hospitality in the communities adja- 
cent to the camps. Supported by private subscrip- 
tion and representing six well known national 
societies, it has set up a great variety of entertain- 
ment for the service men. Dancing, bowling, bas- 
ketball, pool, ping-pong, swimming —there is 
hardly a form of relaxation and amusement that is 
not covered. Its clubhouses—both those which it 
is running for the FSA and those which it has 
leased on its own account—tend to re-create the 
atmosphere of the home, and the social consequences 
of this substitution are immeasurably important. 





The Camps Are Better Planned 
Than in 1917-18 

Twenty-five years ago, in my position as chair- 
man of the Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, I spent a great deal of time inspecting army 
and navy camps. Today I find myself performing 
the same duty. Certain contrasts are immediately 
obvious between the two periods. For one thing 
the training camps of 1942 are better laid out and 
constructed. There are paved roads and even side- 
walks where too often in 1917 and 1918 there was 
little except mud. Today the barracks are better 
built, the hospitals are more commodious, and the 
clubhouses are far larger and more effectively 
planned. Moreover, one gets an impression that 
ideas of architectural unity and design have had 
some consideration, whereas twenty-five years ago 
our camps were too often dreary collections of 
haphazard buildings, I cannot recall any camp in 
the last war that could begin to compare with the 
Jacksonville Naval Aviation Base of today, where 
thousands of men are being trained, or with any 
one of half a dozen other camps that could be men- 
tioned. In these places great care has been given 


to the appearance of grounds and buildings. The 
landscaping effects and even the planting of flower 
beds proclaim the belief that a military camp does 
not have to be an ugly and sordid environment. 

Both from the standpoint of external appear- 
ances and internal appointments our camps today 
give the impression of having been planned for in 
advance. Twenty-five years ago so many arrange- 
ments had to be improvised in regard to the whole 
problem of carrying on the war. The day after we 
declared war in 1917 Secretary Baker sent me to 
Canada to see whether there were any ideas in the 
training camps up there that would bear on our 
problem of morale, and later I made a similar 
study in England and France. We had to extem- 
porize our technique and our methods of operation 
as we went along. There was no recent experi- 
ence to guide us. It was all new and untried, with 
the Civil War, fifty-five years before, the last great 
war which we had fought. 

Today one gets the impression that our opera- 
trons are built on the experience of 1917-1918, and 
that the interval between the two great wars has 
been employed in careful, detailed planning, I 
have, of course, no competence to speak on the 
technical side of any military question, but on the 
subject of the housing and care of soldiers and 
sailors I am convinced that there is today a sure- 
ness of approach where in the first World War un- 
certainty and improvisation were all too prevalent. 

I would not want to give the impression that the 
situation in relation to the morale of the troops is 
without flaw. In any gigantic operation such as 
we are engaged upon, weaknesses are bound to 
occur, and no visitor can remain unaware of them 
as he inspects the camps. For example, the peren- 
nial and harassing problem of prostitution has not 
been solved. The army, the navy, and the FSA 
are earnestly engaged in an attempt to reduce it 
and their efforts are bearing fruit. There is, no 
doubt, still much to be done. 

Again, the race problem, particularly as it re- 
lates to colored members of the armed forces, pre- 
sents thorny difficulties which have not been com- 
pletely eliminated in army or navy camps or in 
adjacent communities. These difficulties are rooted 
deep in civilian prejudice and custom, and they 
run counter to our conceptions of a democratic 
army. More thought and study are being given to 
the problem than was true twenty-five years ago, 
but no one can claim that adequate solutions have 
been found. 

Problems of this kind take time to resolve. 
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There are other situations which could perhaps be 
more easily handled. For example, the transpor- 
tation systems between some of the camps and the 
adjoining communities appear to have broken 
down, with resulting delay and vexation to the 
troops who want to go to town and return. The 
army and navy may have to take these systems 
over. Again, too little attention is being paid to 
the morale of small and isolated detachments of 
troops on guard duty who are bivouacked under 
canvas or other temporary shelter many miles 
from any community. They need athletic supplies, 
books, magazines, and other facilities for keeping 
life balanced. Similarly, too many moving picture 
theaters in the camps are equipped only with 
benches which are altogether unsatisfactory. Too 
many company day rooms remain unfurnished. 
Too often there are unconscionable delays in the 
distribution of adequate athletic material. 


But these things, while important, are relatively 
minor, The encouraging fact is that the army and 
navy are aware of the difficulties and the failures, 
and that today not only is there the machinery for 
correcting them, but intelligence and imagination 
are present, too, to make the lives of our fighting 
men as normal an experience as the circumstances 


of war permit 


In point of morale, how does this army of ours 
compare with the army of 1917-1918? This ques- 
tion is frequently asked and I am not at all certain 
that a reliable answer can be given. My genera- 
tion is the generation of the first A.E.F., and who 
of our age group can accurately gauge the moti- 
vations and standards of these magnificent young- 
sters who form the army of 1942? I can only judge 
by certain external appearances which may not 
at all reflect the true inwardness of the situation. 


Educational Level Is Higher 

I start from what we know: the level of edu- 
cation in today’s army is substantially higher than 
that of the men in the last war. In World War I, 
four-fifths of our soldiers had never been beyond 
grade school. In the present army, two thirds of 
the men have had at least some high school edu- 
cation. The advancing front of education in our 
American democracy finds eloquent support in the 
Statistics of the new army. 

Moreover, although generalizations are danger- 
ous, I get the impression from my contacts in the 
camps that the average man in today’s army has a 
greater awareness of what the war is about, and 
what he is fighting for, than did his father in 1917. 
How much this is due to the higher educational 


(Continued on page 364) 
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What They Say About Recreation 
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“The new leisure may mean an escape from 
economic insecurity and dull or monotonous labor, 
or it can be a release which will mean fulfilment, 
growth and enjoyment.’—Dorothy P. Powell in 


The Womans Press. 


“\lore than ever in wartime recreation must be 
assured for children and youth through the full 
use and expansion as needed, of all public and pri- 

From A Children’s 
Charter in IVartime, by the Children’s Bureau 


vate leisure time activities.” 


Commission on Children in Wartime. 
“Enjoy the esthetic, the inspirational values of 
the forest wilderness and physical recreation will 
not lag far behind. In choosing the one we do not 
lose the other; rather do we gain both.”—Floyd 


IW. Schmoe in American Forests, January 1941. 


“T see on all sides a hunger for affirmations, for 
a world without confusions, waste, or groping, a 
world that is full of order, and purpose, and for 
ourselves in America, a chance to build it.”—Il"an 


Wyck Brooks in On Literature Today. 


“Recreation is just as necessary as work. Pro- 
vision for recreation is not a minor incident of 
good community life, but a vital element in social 
well-being.” —<Arthur E. Morgan in The Commu- 


nity. 


“Learning new skills and refreshing rusty ones 
are prime objectives on the labor front. Why not 
Mark A. McCloskey. 


on the leisure front, too?” 


“With devotion to an ideal of work for the wel- 
fare of man, implemented with the education nec- 
essary to make that work effective, the youth of 
our nation can make of democracy something truly 
great.’—Arthur H. Compton in Think, Novem- 
ber 1941. 





In this time when we are being called upon 
to give our utmost for the defense of the Nation 
against wanton aggression and tyranny, it is essen- 


‘A nation at war must see to it that its people— tial that we make full use of the inspirational re- 


all of its people—get good food, healthful recrea- sources of our Land to sustain us and to recreate 
tion, diversion, and rélaxation, to promote health us for our tasks.”’”— From Planning and Civic 


T 


and morale.”—Dr. Thomas Parran. Comment, January 1942. 
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OUNTLESS PAMPHLETS and books in current 
. circulation contain party plots to fit almost 
any special occasion, including games for 
Grandpa’s wedding anniversary celebration, puz- 
zles for Bill's Boy Scout troop, decorations for the 
Senior Prom, and refreshments for Dad’s backyard 
picnics. But it’s more difficult to find a complete 
party plan for a general adult party with a dash 
of something different, no gingerbread, but created 
for everyday occasions, A Salmagundi Spree is 
the ideal choice. Its one excuse for being is to 
impress on a harassed host or hostess that parties 
can be fun even for those who do the worrying 
and the work 
With some changes this plan may be adapted to 
club groups, or some of the games may be varied 
for a teen-age get-together. 


A Salmagundi Spree 


By ELIZABETH G. HENDRIX 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


lt might just as well be called 
a Hodgepodge Party, for that’s 
exactly what it is — a mixture of 
everything, with plenty of hilar- 
ity thrown in for good measure! 


decorating might be more successful than elaborate 
planning. Balloons are always decorative so why 
not use them in all colors, if they are available? 
Scatter a few toy mice, artificial snakes, dolls 
that squeak, and an imitation wiener on the floor. 
Over the front doorway hang a sign reading, 
“Flea, hop in.” If you have any stray sheets of 
discarded stationery or envelopes, suspend them 
across doorways between rooms. Cover couches 
with old sheets, and tie inflated balloons to couch 
arms and back. Cover lamp shades with tissue 
paper of assorted hues. If you have any crepe 
paper odds and ends, make bows and pin them to 
curtains. Let your ingenuity and originality run 
rampant in planning the decorations because at 
a Hodgepodge Party anything goes. 
As costumes pep up party 
hours, a Salmagundi Spree 





The Invitations 
In making your invita- 


tions, use odd sheets of sta- 





tionery with envelopes which 
do not match. The wilder 
the colors, the more fantas- 






tic your invitations will be. 


Decorations 
Decorating may or may 
not be a problem, depending 


Time : 
Date « 


on how much time, effort, 
and expense will be in- 
volved. A few attempts at 


This (is nota centipede 
Nor a Tumbleweed 

Just @ simple flea 

Like you and me. 

Hop on bver- everythin : tree 
YY our Salmagundé Saves. 


Pace: 
Costume: (0) maybe) 


as a costume party will set 
the stage for real fun. If 
some of your guests object 
to parading the streets in 
their party finery, fool them 
by providing old clothes, 
dresses, hats, sweaters, 
coats, ribbons, jewelry, ar- 





tificial flowers, anything you 
can get your hands on. Let 
each man select a partner 
and deck her in a costume 

} from whatever he is able to 
— grab. Costume materials 
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might be placed 1 pile in the center of the floor, 


and at a given the men rush to grab articles 
of apparel to costume a partner. A free fashion 
pamphlet might ffered as a prize for the best 


man designet activity would serve as an 
excellent mixe1 ould certainly put guests in 


a gala mood 


Games and Stunts 
Balloon Swat. t the party off a-la-firecracker 
jolt with a hilarious get-acquainter which will 
the guests’ minds that a rare 


Balloon Swat will 


leave no doubt 
time is the order of the day! 
do the trick. Provide each player with a balloon 
and some wadded newspapers to use as a club. 
Players are allowed several minutes to blow up 


their balloons and attach them to themselves with 


a string so that loon floats freely across each 


person’s back. At a given signal all the players 
run around tt to break each other’s balloons 
with their newspaper clubs. The prize goes to the 
player who boast unbroken balloon when time 
is called. 

Community Singing. This game may be followed 
by a novel adaptation of community singing. If 
distribute slips of paper in 
e red, blue, and yellow. All 
lip, form one circle, the blues 


If there are more than 


this is a home | 

three colors. Lé 

those drawing a r¢ 
another, yellows a third 
eighteen guests at the party use a fourth color. 
For a club group course, the number of slips 
and colors is increased. Give to each circle the 
title of a song | have each group sing their 
selection separat \ward a box of marshmal- 
lows or some gi prize to the guests in the 


circle who give est rendition. 


Lyrical Guesses. Plunge the group into a more 
quiet activity at with “Lyrical Guesses.” 
Provide paper and pencil and set a time limit, say, 
ten minutes, The guests must write down all the 
ecall which contain people’s 


Chloe, Betty Co-ed, My 


song titles they 
first names, su 


more laughter and comradeship than other types 
of activity. Try these relays: 

Relays for Small Spaces. Games in which groups 
are asked to draw various types of objects, either 
individually or collectively, are always interesting. 
A humorous one to be played in the form of a 
relay is to have the first person simply draw a 
picture frame. Pass it on to the next and have the 
person add two objects to the picture. Each per- 
son in turn continues to add two more objects. A 
prize should be awarded to the line finishing first 
and to the one which, in the opinion of the group, 
has produced the best drawing. 

Schedule another relay right away to keep this 
hilarious spirit in evidence. Arrange the group in 
relay formation with an equal number of guests on 
each team. Provide the captain of each team with 
a man’s necktie. At a signal, the captain of each 
team turns around and ties a four-in-hand knot in 
the tie after placing it around the neck of the per- 
son behind him. Number two removes the tie, ties 
it on number three, and the race continues. The 
line finishing first wins. 

Character Delineation. A more quiet novelty 
stunt used to break up the game routine is this. 
Provide paper and pencil to all guests and have 
them pencil their initials lightly on the backs of 
their papers. Then ask each person to draw the 
outline of his foot without a shoe. When all are 
finished, leader collects papers and distributes them 
again. Guests are asked to write a character de- 
scription just from the appearance of the foot out- 
line. Papers are then relayed to the original own- 
ers, and guests find out just what kind of people 
they really are. 

Musical Game. If selected carefully, a musical 
game should prove another method of putting 
guests in the best of spirits “Good Night, Ladies,” 
in couples, which is ordinarily used at the end of a 
party, seems to hit just the right note. 

Good Night, Ladies: 

Music: Old Song 


(in couples ) 
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cannot be used 
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small playing space 
relays will put the 


oe, Margie, Rose O’Day. For 
not award a ten-cent song 
ords to the current popular 


Words: Verse 
Good-night, ladies 
Good-night, ladies 


Good-night, ladies 


We're going to leave you now. 


impression that relay races Chorus: 
ccessfully at a home party be- 
tions. This idea is erroneous 
be selected which demand 
Well-planned and directed Formation: 


ce into a party and promote facing in. 


Merrily we roll along 
Roll along, roll along 
Merrily we roll along 
O’er the deep blue sea. 


In couples, standing in large circle 


All join hands. 


eS 


le 
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Action: Verse: Man bows to his partner (first 
line of verse), bows to lady on his left (second 
line), turns his partner (third line), and turns 
the lady on his left (fourth line). 

Chorus: With this lady as his new partner, man 
stands with his back to the center of the circle, 
grasps both hands of his new partner and slides 
to his left (counterclockwise) around the circle 
to the end of the chorus. Form large circle. 
Repeat as long as desired. 

Alphabet Celebrities. Here is a mental teaser 
which will permit players to relax. Provide paper 
and pencil and ask guests to go through the alpha- 
bet and write down the name of some famous radio 
personality, movie star, author or other famous 
person whose last name begins with a, b, c, through 
z. For a, you might use Edward Arnold, and 
so on. 

Letter Magic. Nearly everybody likes to hunt 
whether it’s indoors or outdoors. MHere’s an 
original combination of a hunt and activity which 
should prove exciting, Call it “Letter Magic.” 
Hide letters from a large box of anagrams in the 
party room. Guests are allowed five minutes to 
hunt for letters, and the first guest to form a word 
with his anagram letters is awarded a game of 
anagrams as a prize. 

Paper Plate Relay. Why not try another relay 
now? A paper plate relay will give the guests 
s nething to laugh about. Guests line up in relay 
formation. Provide the first player in each line 
with pencil and paper plate. At a given signal, the 
first player on each team writes his first and last 
name on the plate and passes it overhead to the 
second player, who writes his name and passes it 
to a third. This continues until a team finishes. 
Award a prize which may be divided among the 
team members. 

Stunts and Skits. Nearly every party, large or 
small, needs a program of stunts, puzzles, tricks, 
or a short program of skits. A Salmagundi Spree 
calls for an improvised orchestra. The director, 
chosen by the guests, should get as much fun from 
this activity as do the guests. Provide glasses and 
spoons, kettles, sticks, toy drums, harmonicas, 
horns —- anything that’s guaranteed to make a 
noise. Ask the guests to play several familiar songs. 
This form of entertainment will cause the more 
serious guests to shed their dignity (if they have 
any left). 

Brain teasers, if played too long, may become 
boresome. Here’s one that will test the ingenuity 


of Dr. IQ himself. Use the word sALMAGUNDI. 
Provide paper and pencil, and ask guests to write 
this word at the top of their papers. Allow ap- 
proximately ten minutes, and have guests see how 
many other words may be formed using letters 
found in the root word only as many times as 
they appear. Twenty is easy, thirty takes more 
effort, and anyone should be proud of forty. 

lf possible, end your game program with an 
action game. Nearly everybody enjoys the old 
kid games. Dare to be original. Buy a package 
of colored drawing paper and place around the 
floor one less sheet than there are players. Have 
someone play the piano. When the music stops, 
each player must stand on a colored sheet—the 
one who gets none drops out. This continues until 
just two contestants are competing for winner. 
The fun of this game is heightened if guests will 
not lag or loiter or remain near a sheet of paper. 
Everyone must keep moving. 


Refreshments 

A refreshment plan for any style party should 
be planned in advance. A more simple menu is 
generally in greater demand. Fit your menu to 
your party needs and let your guests enjoy the 
type of food and style of serving that fits the kind 
of party given. 

If you wish to serve a one-dish meal such as a 
combination of spaghetti and hamburger, you need 
rolls, pickles, coffee, and a plain dessert such as 
jello mixed with whipped cream. 

A box lunch is a favorite because it carries out 
the party air and gives guests more opportunity 
for friendly chatter. 

Buffet style lunches of sandwiches, pickles, cake 
and coffee are usually sufficient to satisfy the most 
hungry guest. 

A help-yourself theme for refreshments where 
guests draw slips and work in couples to prepare 
and serve the party eats is another sure-fire hit. 

If you're fortunate enough to own an outdoor 
fireplace, why not serve refreshments picnic style 
in your own backyard? Choose whatever style of 
serving you think the guests will enjoy most, and 
plan party fare to suit all tastes. 

Doesn’t this whole idea of a Salmagundi Spree 
have great party appeal? You'll like the theme 
once it’s tried, and you will probably be able to 
vary games or supply other clever ideas of your 
own, all of which will add to the party’s success 

(Continued on page 366) 








Outlying Recreational Areas 


URING THE PAST 
eight years the Na 


Our Demonstration Areas are playing 
an important part in the war effort 


of the camps, especially 
by adult groups, for 


short-term, week-end 


tional Park Ser 
vice has acquired and and overnight camping 
developed fifty-four Rec By ERNEST BUFF, JR. has become increasingly 
reational Demonstration National Park Service popular during the fall, 
Areas, situated in twen winter and spring 
ty-four of our states,and months. Thus, a man- 
comprising 323,935 acres. These areas have been agement program has been instituted which will 


purposely located where they would be accessible 
to large population centers, in order to alleviate, 


to some extent, certain recreation deficiencies. An 


important objective has been to demonstrate that 
an intellige: 
program i! 
volving the cot 
servation of nat 
ural resources 
particularly fo: 
ests, lands and 
waters, certait 
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clude provisi: 
for public re 
reation. With 
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projects wert 
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provide for the varied forms 

of out-of-d recreational 

needs. The areas are classi- 

fied by the following types: (1) vacation areas, 

(2) wayside developments, (3) state park exten- 

sions, (4) national park and monument extensions. 
The areas which lie closest to the large indus- 

trial cities are best known for their organized 

camping facilities which are used by hundreds of 


zations. These camps were planned 
the needs of social and welfare 


camping orga 
primarily to meet 
and other agencies unable to finance the purchase 
of land and construction of their own facilities. 
Permits to occupy these camps are granted to 
such agencies for seasonal, intermediate, or short- 
term use, depending upon the length of time which 
the camp is to be occupied. Through a cooperative 
arrangement, two or more organizations may 


operate a camp jointly for an entire season. Use 
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British officers and men have found rest 
and relaxation in the Recreational Areas 


assure maximum use of these facilities throughout 
the entire year. 

Use of facilities and provisions for public day 
use and overnight tent and trailer camping has 
also increased 
greatly. The 
Recreational 
Demonstration 
Areas offer 
many miles of 
clear streams, 
numerous lakes, 
picnic areas, 
bathhouses and 
swimming 
pools, and play- 
fields. Thou- 
sands of miles 
of woodland 
trails lead over 
picturesque 
hills and dales to scenic points. 
Here one can find a chance 
to explore the forests, study 
nature, go fishing, or engage in other healthy rec- 
reational pursuits. 

The popular demands made of the fine organized 
camps, public camp sites, picnic areas and other 
facilities provide concrete testimony that the great 
amount of technical research and planning effort 
which the National Park Service has thrown be- 
hind this positive program of land use has not been 
in vain. 

The present emergency situation has uncovered 
additional recreational needs for these areas dur- 
ing wartime, and management programs to meet 
these needs are already under way. During the 
past year more than 5,000 British officers ané 
men, scarred veterans of many hard-fought naval 
engagements, have been rested, relaxed and entet- 
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tained on seven of the Recreational Demonstration 
Areas. In groups of from fifty to a hundred, the 
men have been quartered at the organized camps 
for from one to two weeks, while their damaged 
ships were receiving repairs in our protected har- 
bors. National have 
given generously of their time and energy in com- 
pleting arrangements with the British Naval rep- 
resentatives for this use of the recreational areas. 
It is likely that many more British seamen (and 
other members of our Allied fighting forces) will 
find rest and recreation on these areas during the 


Park Service personnel 


coming season. 

President Roosevelt recently stated that “sen- 
sible participation in healthy recreational pur- 
suits” would tend to improve the American war 
effort, but that shorter, more frequent vacations 
(of two or three days) should supplant the long 
and extended vacations of peacetime years. The 
Recreational Demonstration Areas offer excellent 
opportunities for healthy, inexpensive—and short 
—yacations. One of these areas, the Catoctin Rec- 
reational Demonstration Area, is located in the 
northern section of Maryland, about sixty miles 
from Washington, D. C. The Federal Camp Coun- 
cil in the city of Washington has, for the past 
several years, operated one of the three organized 
camps on the area, and thus provides for short 
vacations of the type suggested above to the gov- 
ernment employees in our nation’s capital. The 
camp, Hi Catoctin, is situated on the highest of 
the Catoctin Mountains, which are part of the 
Blue Ridge Mountain Range. The elevation is 
2,000 feet, and provides 
the nearest high altitude 
vacation area to the thou- 
sands of sweltering gov- 
ernment workers in 
Washington. The attend- 
ance at Hi Catoctin, and 
the fact that the Federal 
Camp Council made 
enough profit last summer 


A camp at Hi Catoctin 
in the northern part 
of Maryland offers va- 
cation facilities for 
thousands of govern- 
ment employees work- 
ing in Washington 


to purchase new mattresses, cooking utensils and 
other equipment necessary for the operation of 
the camp, is evidence of the popularity of this 
kind of recreational service. 

During the fall and spring months, the Council 
plans week-end camp-outs at Catoctin. Posters are 
exhibited in Federal buildings, notifying the em- 
ployees of the respective dates. The camp-outs are 
always very popular, and because it is necessary 
to restrict the number of applicants, many are 
turned away. 

These large but accessible woodland recreational 
areas have also been proposed for evacuation cen- 
ters for children during air raid bombings. It is 
hoped that such use will never have to be made 
of the areas, but if necessity should demand it, the 
Recreational Demonstration Areas are well equip- 
ped to provide shelter and facilities for thousands 
of children and adults. 

“The Recreational Demonstration Areas which 
lie closest to the large Demonstration Areas,” 
states the National Park Service in a pamphlet 
entitled An Invitation to New Play Areas, “are 
best known for their organized camping facilities 
which are used by hundreds of camping organiza- 
These camps were planned primarily to 
meet the needs of social and welfare agencies un- 
able to finance the purchase of land and construc- 
tion of their own facilities, but they are also used 
by other organizations such as Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and 4-H Clubs. In 


tions. 
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The Planning of School Grounds 


for 


Community Use 


By GEORGE D. BUTLER and F. ELLwWoop ALLEN 


National Recreation Association 


HE COMM sE of school buildings and 
grounds for recreation and other leisure-time 


activities een widely accepted by leaders 
in the field of ed tion as normal and desirable. 


Too often the “community use” has meant 


merely the occa | restricted use of school prop- 


erty by non-scl groups. In modern theory and 
practice, however, community use is a major func- 
tion of school buildings and grounds, requiring 
careful considet in their design and develop- 
ment. 
School Property, a Community 
Recreation Resource 
Present-day litions and needs make it im- 


perative that properties be recognized as 


community recreation resources. The acquisition 
and developmet: ystem of municipally owned 
recreation ar¢ ve the increasing public de- 
mand for recré ervice cannot be justified if 


school facilities le for recreation use are lying 


idle during « erable periods. Increasingly, 
therefore, scl rounds are being designed to 
provide for t ried recreation needs of chil- 
dren, young pe e, and adults throughout the 
entire year. | e instances this means that 
facilities are | ed that would not be included 


ricted to school use alone. 


Fortunately, vever, much 


if these areas e rest 
the same ar facilities 
are needed in the school 
and the community programs, 
and in general the same funda- 
mental principles apply in de- 
signing them both types of 


use. The purpose of this article 
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This article was first published in The 
American School and University, 
1942 Edition. We are indebted to the 
publishers of this Yearbook, the Ameri- 
can School Publishing Corporation, 
New York City, for permission to re- 
print the material in Recreation, and 
for the use of the accompanying cuts. 


and the accompanying studies is to suggest a few 
practical considerations in the design of school 
grounds in order that they may effectively serve 
both school and community recreation use. 

It is impossible, in a brief article, to consider all 
aspects of the problem of planning school grounds 
for community use, but attention will be focused 
on the development of an elementary school and a 
high school site. The accompanying studies are 
intended merely to illustrate general principles in 
the design of school grounds, and for this reason 
they contain few details. Obviously, no standard- 
ized plan is possible or desirable. In both plans 
the location of the school building on the site is 
indicated, but the building lines are intended 
merely to suggest the approximate dimensions of 
the area occupied rather than to indicate the spe- 


cific size and shape of the building. 


Elementary School Grounds 

Leading school authorities have long advocated 
five acres as a minimum site for elementary schools, 
and increasingly sites of this size have been ac- 
quired. A large portion of the site is commonly 
developed as a school playground. Each neighbor- 
hood served by an elementary school requires a 
playground designed to serve primarily the varied 
play needs of children between the ages of five and 
fifteen, and in general it is desirable that this be 
at or adjoining the school site. 
The elementary school play- 
ground for the children of the 
school and neighborhood should 
therefore afford the diversified 
types of play opportunities es- 
sential to the children’s growth 
and development, whether such 
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opportunities are provided as a part of the regu- 


lar school program or outside of school hours. 


The accompanying study for the development of 
elementary school grounds is intended to suggest 


how a five-acre site may be designed for both 


' 
school and community use. 


It will be noted that one corner of the property, 


comprising about one acre, is devoted to the site 


of the school building. The various sections of the 


grounds are arranged so as to afford maximum 


ease of circulation, to facilitate supervision, and to 
make possible a wide variety of diversified uses. 
Much of the area is fenced, and by setting the 
fence a few feet in from the property line a border 
planting strip is provided which adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of the playground and tends to shield the 
neighborhood from the playground noise. 


Serving the Small Children. The tots’ area is 


placed near the main entrance to the playground 
sasily without 
This 


to the school building, an ad- 


so that small children can reach it 
crossing sections used by the older children. 
area is also close 
vantage from the standpoint of supervision while 
the area is being used by the kindergarten, and 


also because it affords easy access to toilets in the 


building. Adjoining the tots’ area is the wading 
pool, which is primarily used by the young chil- 
dren. Among the features commonly included in 


the tots’ area are sand-boxes, low swings, slide, 
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SCALE OF FEET 


and junior junglegym, all of which are exceedingly 
popular with young children and afford essential 
developmental opportunities for them. Playhouses 
make possible many forms of make-believe and 
social play which have a strong appeal. Benches 
are appreciated by the mothers who bring their 
young children to the playground. 

If the school grounds were to be developed for 
school use alone, the wading pool would not be 
needed. However, there is perhaps no more popu- 
lar playground feature during the summer months, 
and opportunity for water play should be provided 
When 
a pool for sailing 


on most neighborhood playgrounds. not 


used for wading, it becomes 
miniature boats. A smaller pool than is suggested 
in the study may be adequate, but in a densely 
populated neighborhood serving a large number of 
children a larger pool which can serve as a volley- 
ball court, or for other play activities during sea- 
sons when the pool is not used for wading, may 
be needed. The paved area surrounding the pool 
can be used for hopscotch or other games. During 
certain periods it may serve the small children as a 
track for their velocipedes and other vehicles. 
Facilities for Varied Forms of Play. The near-by 
corner devoted to crafts and quiet games is a 
feature rarely found on the school playground, but 
it has limitless possibilities for varied use, both 
during the school term and in vacation periods. 
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Removing it from the areas used for strenuous and 
noisy play by large numbers of children enables 
activities such as storytelling, crafts, dramatics, 
and other group activities to be carried on without 
interruption or disturbance. Tables, benches, craft 
materials, and other equipment needed in this sec- 
tion, may be transferred readily to the school 
building. A council ring for school and Scout 
groups, feeding stations for birds, a miniature out- 
door theater, a nature museum, and an alpine gar- 
den are a few of the possible features that can be 
introduced into this corner. It will appeal particu- 
larly to the large number of boys and girls who 
have no special interest in sports and who find 
little to attract them on many playgrounds, 
Apparatus merits a place on the playground 
because it has a strong appeal to children and also 
because it contributes to the school physical edu- 
cation program. In order to facilitate supervision 
and to economize in space, a segregated area is 
suggested for the apparatus for the older children. 
The number and variety of types of equipment to 
be provided will vary, but among those most highly 
recommended are swings, slide, horizontal ladder, 
and horizontal bar. A low fence surrounding this 


area is indicated. 


Areas for Games and Sports. Adjoining the ap- 
paratus area is the multiple-use area designed for 
a variety of games. This area requires an all- 
weather surface in order that it may be available 
for use throughout the year. Not only the size of 
this area but also the number and types of game 
courts laid out on it will vary. This section is used 
both in connection with physical education class 
activities and for informal individual and group 
play. Few sections of the playground receive more 
intensive use. 

In the corner of the area farthest removed from 
the school building are two tennis courts, which 
require little supervision except when used for 
class or group instruction, If these courts are pro- 
vided with an all-weather surface, they can be used 


the year round and, like the multiple-use area, can 
be used for a variety of activities in connection 
with the physical education program. In sections 


of the country where ice skating is_ possible, they 
may be flooded during the winter months. 


A large open area, free from obstructions, has 
been set aside for games and other play activities 
for the older age group. This is of the utmost 
importance because many of the activities appeal- 
ing to the older boys and girls require considerable 
space. The area is used primarily for group or 


team games such as softball or soccer, but it also 
serves as a field for the flying of kites, for play 
days, informal meets, and other activities involving 
large numbers of children. Many playgrounds fail 
to attract the children in the upper grades because 
they are not large enough for these popular 
activities. 


The plan suggested here makes possible a diver- 
sified program appealing to a wide range of inter- 
ests and ages, but it by no means includes all the 
features that merit a place on the elementary school 
grounds. Many additional features could well be 
provided, depending upon local interests and the 
unusual possibilities afforded by the individual 
site. In some communities a basketball court may 
be desirable, either on the multiple-use area or 
near-by, and equipment for such games as goal-hi 
and tether ball can readily be provided in small 
spaces. A section of the grounds, possibly near the 
school building, may be developed for children’s 
gardens. 


Development of High School Grounds 


The design of the high school site gives rise to 
many problems different from those encountered 
in developing a‘plan for the elementary school 
grounds, because the two areas differ markedly in 
size, in the ages of the individuals served, and in 
the type of service to be provided. Twenty acres 
are considered a minimum for a modern high 
school site. The grounds provide a variety of 
features necessary for a well-balanced school phy- 
sical education program for the entire student 
body as well as opportunities for cultural and 
scientific activities connected with the school pro- 
gram. In addition, they provide facilities serving 
the leisure-time activities of non-school youth and 
adults, including activities that may have little 
relation to the school curriculum. They afford the 
major outdoor recreation center for young people 
and adults in the section of the city in which the 
high school is located. The accompanying plan is 
intended to illustrate the possible development of 
this type of high school grounds. 


The site in question comprises 25 acres, of 
which some 4 acres are set aside for the school 
building and approaches. The remainder of the 
site is devoted to recreation, parking, or landscape 
areas. Most of the features suggested in the plan 
are used in connection with the high school pro- 
gram, although a few of them, such as the outdoor 
theater, swimming pool, and certain of the game 
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courts, are not commonly provided except on areas 
that are designed with community use in mind. 


Relating Indoor and Outdoor Facilities. In this 
plan, the development of the school grounds is 
definitely related to the arrangement of the school- 
building units. The suggested location of the gym- 
nasium and auditorium has been an important 
factor in determining the development of much of 
the area. For example, the gymnasium affords 
ready access to both the girls’ playfield and the 
major sports areas serving primarily the men and 
boys. This permits coordination between the in- 
door and outdoor physical education programs and 
facilitates the use of the locker and shower facili- 
ties in connection with outdoor activities. 

Similarly, the area adjoining the auditorium has 
heen developed in relation to this part of the school 
plant. A distinctive feature is the band-shell which 





has been incorporated in the building and which 
serves as a background for the large outdoor 
theater. These features can be used for musical, 
dance, and dramatic presentations by school and 
community groups, and they are easily accessible 
to dressing rooms and other indoor facilities pro- 
vided in connection with the auditorium. Near-by 
is a section devoted to outdoor arts and crafts 
groups, separated from the areas devoted to the 
major active games and sports. The garden in a 
court of the school building affords an opportunity 
for observation, rest, and study. 


Sports Areas. A major part of the grounds is 
devoted to sports. Among the features meriting 
attention are the special section set aside exclu- 
sively for field sports for girls and the near-by 
multiple-use area, also intended for their special 
use, Often the needs of older girls and women are 
neglected in school and community recreation 
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areas, but in this plan a 
section of the te et 
aside for their ex ive 
use. The number and types 


of courts to be deve ped 
in it depend upot 


tions, and so fa Ossi 
ble the field and eathe1 
area should be utilized fot 
diversified act ies 


Among the sg] 19 
gested in the pla field 
hockey, softbal in 
ton, basketball eyball, 
shuffleboard, p 
and horseshoe 

Other sectior the field will be used jointly 
by both sexes. | <ample, a battery of tennis 


courts serves ; n area between the girls’ 


section and thi r sports area for men and 
boys. Girls will a ike use of the archery range 
that is suggeste ne corner of the site. Inci- 


dentally, the plantings contributes to 


safety and als 1 desirable windbreak. 
Near the gy1 is developed an all-weather 
miultiple-use are irily for the use of men and 
boys. It is quit to the comparable area for 
girls, but it les several courts for hand- 
ball. 
Separate provided for football and 
track on the one and baseball on the other— 
a desirable arrangement whenever space permits. 
Often the basel 


running track, 


mond is laid out within the 

arrangement is not satis- 
factory because the seating facilities are not ideal 
for both sports kinned diamond extends over 
the area used for football, the track interferes with 
baseball play, hile baseball is being played 
the track cannot be used—a serious disadvantage 
since the baseb track seasons are identical. 
The suggested pl vides for a quarter-mile track 
with 220-yard uightaway. The area within the 
track enclosurs used for football in the fall and 
for softball and other field games during other sea- 
sons. Bleachers irranged so that the sun is at 
the back of the spectators. 

The layout for eball furnishes an ideal dia- 
mond with adequate seating facilities for specta- 
tors. During other seasons, however, the field may 
be used for other sports without encroachment on 


] 


the skinned diamond. A variety of team games 


may be carried imultaneously on the field, 


The preparation of a satisfactory plan for an 
area to serve both school and community rec- 
reation needs requires the cooperation and 
collaboration of school and recreation authori- 
ties. Only as the requirements of school and 
community groups are jointly considered can a 
i plan be developed that will afford the maximum 
terests. needs and tradi service to both. Wherever possible, the services 
of a competent landscape architect should be 
secured in the preparation of the site plan. 
Teachers cannot be expected to instill in chil- 
dren an appreciation of beauty, a sense of or- 
derliness, and respect for school property if the 
school grounds are unattractive, badly planned, 
and improperly maintained. On the other 
hand, an adequate, well-designed school area 
becomes at once a source of pride and a center 
for joyous neighborhood and community life.” 
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owing to its size and free- 
dom from obstructions. In 
a secluded corner of the 
field a bowling or putting 
green is suggested, pri- 
marily for the benefit of 
adults. 

Other Features. The out- 
door swimming pool is a 
feature not commonly 
found on high school sites, 
but it is suggested in the 
plan. Admittedly, this will 
be little used while school 
is in session, but in com- 
munities where suitable 
outdoor swimming areas 
are not readily available elsewhere, a swimming 
pool should be included in the community play- 
field. It will prove a most popular feature during 
the summer months and will enable the area to 
provide a well-balanced recreation service. The 
location in the corner of the site makes the pool 
easy to reach, segregates the swimmers from others 
using the field, helps advertise the pool, and oc- 
cupies space least desirable for school activities. 
Noise from the pool will not interfere with pro- 
grams in the outdoor theater. 

The wooded area near the outdoor theater af- 
fords opportunities for varied development. For 
example, in this corner of the site a miniature 
nature trail might be established, or the area might 
be developed as a bird sanctuary. In some com- 
munities a playground for young children in this 
corner might be desirable so as to afford a place 
where parents could leave their children while they 
are engaging in recreation activities on other parts 
of the site. The area suggested for lawn games can 
be used for many forms of activity such as croquet, 
deck tennis, and badminton. 

Provision for parking is generally essential on 
areas that attract large numbers of individuals, 
many of whom come in their automobiles. The 
parking area should lead as directly as possible to 
sections of the area serving large numbers of peo- 
ple. Along the upper side of the high school site 
adjoining the football bleachers is a parking area 
of approximately two acres. This is readily acces- 
sible not only to the bleachers but also to the out- 
door theater, the baseball grandstand, and the 
swimming pool. 

A school and community playfield of this type, 

(Continued on page 370) 


A Hobby Show in Daytona Beach 


By ROBERT HUNTER 


ESIGNED pri- 
marily tor 


t st enter- 
tainment at the 
height of the win- 
ter season, our 


Daytona Beach 
show was an ex- 
periment. Mrs. 
Betty Lyons, host- 
ess of ( itv ( asino, 
had had no experi- 
ence with a hobby 
show. She felt 
confident, how- 
ever, that many 
local residents and 
Visitors would wel- 
come the oppor- 
tunity to exhibit 
their hobbies if 
adequate arrange- 
ments were made. 
So starting from 
scratch, she an- 

nounced the show for February 18th. Sixty-seven 
entries were obtained which completely filled all 
available space in the City Casino. So great was 
the interest that it became necessary to keep the 
show open a second day. The total attendance in 
the two days was 3,421. 

The purpose of the show, according to its or- 
ganizer, was to serve the community by showing 
in how many ways individuals may use their lei- 
sure constructively and happily; how accessible 
such activities are ; and that facilities exist locally for 
the development of latent talent and the enjoyment 
of wholesome recreation. Finally, the exhibit was 
designed to show how much 
there is of friendliness and 
willingness to share. 

No charge was made either 
for the participants or the 
audience. 


Classifications 
In the preliminary rules 
the following classifications 


The hobby show which was held last Febru- 
ary in Daytona Beach, Florida, convinced 
the City Recreation Department that with 
exhibitors behind every pillar and post 
this is one of the most easily arranged 
events in the recreation field; that the cost 
is small and the audience practically 
guaranteed, since thousands of individ- 
uals, whether hobbyists or not themselves, 
want to see the hobbies of other people. 





The hobby show has a strong appeal 
for people who are no longer young 


with suggestions under each were set up as eligible 
for entry in the show: 

Natural History. Rocks, minerals, sea shells, 
woods, and colored microscope slides 

Collections. Antiques, stamps, glass and china- 
ware, old paper money, first editions, dolls, luster 
pitchers, historical papers, perfume bottles, post- 
marks, buttons, and china dogs 


Creative Art. Paintings, etchings, modelin 
g g g 


Handcraft. Pine needle 
basketry, bookbinding, fur- 
niture, and rugs 


Models. Birdhouses and 
racing cars 


Camera Craft. Colored 
movies, enlargements, photo- 
micrography 


(Continued on page 367) 
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OLUMBIA’s new Armory has 
.- become the center of com- 
munity activities, the want: Missour], But 
ing and training point for mili- 
tary groups, the official head- 
quarters for local, state, and na- 
tional agencies, and the city’s 
play center for indoor activities. 

Among the first agencies to take up residence in 
the building was the Red Cross, with classes meet- 
ing several times a week. The Office of Civilian 
Defense with its many committees took over much 
of the office space and quarters were provided for 
the local tire rationing board and the consumer 
purchasing office 

Recreation activities include a full basketball 
schedule during the winter months with twenty- 
seven adolescent and adult teams competing. Con- 
tests in athletics and music are held. A recent Old 
Fiddlers’ Contest attracted 800 people. The entire 
community is invited to attend these events and 
urged to take part in the program. 


Square Dancing Popular 

One of the most popular activities is square 
dancing in the ballroom and basketball court. This 
revival of the old-fashioned square dance was an 
experiment made by W. C. Harris, Director of 
Recreation Activities, but such a response came in 
the form of capa 
ity crowds that the 
event has been r¢ 
peated once eacl 
month and is no 
one of the most 
popular in a long 
list of activities 
sponsored by the 
City Recreatio1 
Commission. 

On nights whe 
the dances ar‘ 
held, the crowd 
begins to gather 
early in the eve 
ning and the spa 
cious dance floor is 
soon occupied with 
a teeming mass of 
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Columbia’s Armory —A Recreation Center 


Military groups and necessities of couples and sets going through 
course have first call on the new the intricate movements that are 
National Guard Armory at Columbia, a part of all genuine square 
recreation activities 
of many kinds have gradually invaded 
this impressive building and made it _ 
the center of the city's indoor rec- of a radio entertainment quar- 
reation program during the winter. tet come the strains of “Turkey 





dances. 
From the stringed instruments 


in the Straw,” “Old Zip Coon,” 
“Buffalo Gal,” “Leather Breeches,” and other num- 
bers. The large crowd gathered to watch the 
dancers soon find themselves keeping time with 
the fiddler’s bow and the guitar picker’s hand, and 
the hall resounds with laughter as the “caller” 
directs the dancers. 
The “caller's” inexhaustible supply of 


‘ 


“square 
dance language” contains such directions and ex- 
clamations as “Chase that rabbit, chase that squir- 
rel, and chase that pretty gal ‘round the world”; 
or “Dosey dough, and 4 little more dough, prome- 
nade and on you go!” and “Ladies to the left, 
gents to the right. Grab your partner and swing 
all night.” 

The Recreation Commission has created addi- 
tional interest in the dances by offering instruction 
on regularly appointed dates. As many as 200 have 
attended these instruction periods, which have been 
under the direction of the recreation activities staff, 


(Continued on page 370) 
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Recreation for Defense— 


The Fourth ‘R” of Education 


and its merits became sufficiently recognized 

that the fourth “R,” namely Recreation, could 
be added to the three age-old standards of Read- 
ing, ‘Riting, and ’Rithmetic, of our educational 
systems. High schools must accept the responsi- 
bility for this important “R” if they are to achieve 
their full purpose. Many have already met the 
issues, and others are still adjusting themselves to 
the present-day needs of leisure-time training. 
Now more than ever, during a time of emergency, 
is it necessary to look again at our recreation pro- 
gram. Our activities must be wholesome and 
stimulating to keep our youth alert and prepared 
for any eventuality. 

Washington Union High School is located just 
five miles from a metropolis, population about 
65,000, which offers all types of commercial enter- 
tainment. The students of the school come from 
a twelve-mile radius and are mostly from farm 
homes, and of many nationalities. About 70 per cent 
of the students come to school on busses, which 
means that much of the recreation activity must be 
carried on at noontime. Because of the present tire 
shortage it is difficult to get students together in 
the evening, and busses leave soon after school 
closes in the afternoon. In spite of these handi- 
caps the school calendar has been filled with rec- 
reation activities successfully carried out. Projects 
were sponsored by the students because they them- 
selves wanted to take part in the activities for the 
enjoyment and satisfaction which these opportuni- 
ties offered. 


|’ HAS NOT BEEN many years since recreation 


Events on the Program 
The major events on the program, to outline it 
briefly, included: four three- 
act plays and an evening of 


By CLIFTON D. BoYAck 
Washington Union High School 
Fresno, California 


in the future) ; five skating parties sponsored by 
various clubs and classes; two snow trips; two ice 
skating parties; three theater parties; two stage 
production trips; a dress-up day; three banquets ; 
two fashion shows; two play days; a student body 
carnival ; and a May Day celebration about which 
more will be said later. 


The Athletic Program. This program is in addi- 
tion to all the athletic events which also are a part 
of the recreation program of the school. The ath- 
letic program, in addition to the regular school and 
county leagues (now temporarily suspended be- 
cause of the rubber shortage), offers class and 
club leagues for both boys and girls carried on at 
noontime. The seasonal major sport is used for 
the competition, scores are kept by classes and 
teams, and suitable awards are given at the end 
of definite periods. This program greatly helps to 
keep our youth fit and alert. 


Clubs. Club work is another recreation field in 
which hundreds of students in the school are being 
trained to develop wholesome leisure-time activi- 
ties and leadership. The twenty clubs cover a wide 
variety of interests and all offer definite training 
in activities that can, and no doubt will, be carried 
on after the students leave school. Many, such as 
first aid, are new clubs growing out of the emer- 
gency. Many others have taken on definite de- 
fense projects. One sells bonds 
and stamps; another collects 


one-act plays; an “Oppor- 
tunity Night” in which any 
student in school could take 
part and compete for prizes; 
an operetta; a band show of 
musical entertainment and 
skits ; five student body dances 
(which can be developed more 


Schools are adding a fourth "R" to the 
Reading, ‘Riting, and ‘Rithmetic of 
our educational systems. As an example 
of what is being done to train for lei- 
sure in defense times, a brief summa 

of what one comparatively small high 
school is doing shows how the leisure- 
time program is functioning in our 
high school today as a builder of morale 
and a defense against war hysteria. 


scrap iron; another, tin, etc. 
An example of the recrea- 
tional type is the Dramatic 
Club which offers the forty 
odd members opportunities 
to learn about and practice 
make-up, scenery design, 
painting and construction, 
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stage lighting and sound effects, as well as the art 
of acting. 

These activitie arried on outside of regu- 
lar class instructi d draw in many students 
who cannot take classes in these fields for one 
reason or another. The debate club is another 
example where are offered participation 
in debate, extem} is speaking, and oratory. 
Many good discu ind debates have been built 
around national war problems. Reading clubs, 


1 


many others, offer means 


arts and craft clul 
of self-expressi voluntary basis which is 
substantial traini future leisure hours and 
helps maintain during the present emer- 
gency. Other equally well meeting the 
needs of the modern youth in a war-conscious 
world. 

A few figures 1 oO give some idea as to the 


] 


number of student are taking advantage of 


less time to worry and fret about war trouble or 
hysteria. 

School Carnival and May Day. The two biggest 
recreation items on the school program, which 
really show how firmly the fourth “R” is estab- 
lished in the school and the effect of the emergency 
upon them, have purposely been left to the last. 
They are the school carnival and May Day. On 
these two big “R” days every member of the 
school takes part on some committee to help put 
on the program. 

The carnival is quite the typical affair with 
booths, games of skill, vaudeville shows, and a 
carnival dance and bonfire program to add the fin- 
ishing touches to the day. More need not be said 
about it. 

The May Day, however, is unique both from 
the standpoint of the celebration itself and the rec- 
reational opportunities it offers to teach real 


the fourth ““R” activities to better prepare them Americanism. The eleven grammar schools of the 

for citizenship. There are high school district join with 

about 300 memberships in the high school, and the en- 

clubs, all following their Recreation and Education are twin roots tire countryside looks for- 
ee sd of the tree of life. The tempo and char- fs a 

present interests and also : a vard to the May Day as a 
acter of modern life make both roots in- bh di 

anc nto new . . . ae ret- re rs - 

branching out int ew in dispensable to the good life of the tree, gran¢ get-together an fun 

terests by learning about trom the point of view of either individual test young America play- 

new activities of their own or community well-being. We educators ing together. 
and other clubs, and uniting are too guilty of overlooking the values in The high school band, 


with other clubs in drives 


and activities for national 
defense. In the dramatic and 
musical productions there are well over 400 stu- 


dents who have taken part in recreational activi- 
ties. True, ther e duplication, but when we 
consider that fror to eighty students are 
active in one proj nd that nearly every project 
is sponsored by fferent group in the school, the 
actual participation reaches a majority of the stu- 


dent body in the latic and music lines alone. 


Noonday skits clubs already mentioned will 
bring in another large group not taking part in 
the dramatic at isic programs, but who are 


receiving defense ri ition training. Many others 
are brought into Recreation by the intraschool and 


class sports prog! to say nothing of the large 


number who aré part in the activities of 
the teams which represent the school in organized 
leagues of the ma nd minor sports. When we 
consider that the school enrollment is about 450 
students, the aforenamed activities and numbers 
given show that a great majority of students are 


being reached n one line of Recreation and 


many of them in several. Thus they have much 


recreation. Do you recreation leaders pass 
by educational needs?''"—Fred A. Moore. 


after the color guards, leads 
the parade of more than 
I OOO school children each 
carrying an American flag. This is followed by a 
mass flag salute and pledge of allegiance. The crowd 
then sings “America,” followed by the band’s 
playing of ““The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ The May 
queen, attended by twelve girls in light blue attire, 
is then crowned with proper ceremony and eleven 
May poles are danced simultaneously, all in red, 
white, and blue colors, for the pleasure of the 
queen. This offers a sight long to be remembered. 
Nearly one hundred dancers swing and turn to- 
gether that America may remain strong within. 
After the coronation ceremonies and program in 
the morning, people visit the school’s classroom 
exhibits, many of which are the results of recrea- 
tion activities and defense projects. Perhaps fore- 
most among the exhibits motivated by the recrea- 
tional philosophy is the Hobby Show in which all 
the students in the school have an opportunity to 
exhibit their hobbies and exchange ideas with fel- 
low schoolmates, parents, and community mem- 
bers. Here the model airplane display shows the 


(Continued on page 369) 


Archery in the War Services Program 


HE WORD “Fistmele,” 
T schict almost disappeared 

from the King’s English 
shortly after the era of the 
famous archer, Robin Hood, 
finds itself again popular. 

Since the turning of thou- 
sands of men into armed forces 
and the concentration of work- 
ers in defense areas, every recreation executive 
has been faced with the problem of experimenting 
with new methods of physical recreation. This is 
particularly true in the far west in the vicinity of 
Stockton, a large city in the California Inland Em- 
pire. With the stationing of some ten to fifteen 
thousand service men and defense workers near 
this community —a wholly unprepared for and 
additional recreation responsibility — recreation 
supervisors began turning back the pages of his- 
tory for variations in recreation activities. 

The revival of the word ‘“‘Fistmele” and its ap- 
plication is due 
chiefly to a dis- 
covery made by a 
supervisor on a 
local War Services 
Recreation Pro- 
gram of WPA. 
This supervisor’s 
hobby hap] ened to 
be archery. He 
noticed the long, 
straight grain in 
shovel and pick 
handles which had 
been condemned 
by safety inspect- 
OTs as being no 
longer usable as 
part of these tools. 
Further examina 
tion disclosed that 
these handles were 
made from second 
growth hickory. 
Following through 
with his observa- 
tion regarding the 


shovel and pick 


By JAMES C. ARNOLD 


Mr. Arnold, who reports here a dis- 
covery which is helping greatly to 
popularize the playing of archery by 
service men, is Assistant Supervisor, 
WPA War Services Section, Recre- 
ation Program, Stockton, California. 


handles, this supervisor took 
two such handles and spliced 
them in the manner followed 
in making an ordinary bow. 
The bow was then shaped and 
put in the tiller. When com- 
pleted, this bow was given a 
rigid test and its performance 
and durability were so excep- 
tional that immediate steps were taken to secure 
all available handles no longer usable for any other 
purpose. A number of test bows were made, each 
proving as efficient as the original model. 

The discovery of this bow material meant that 
archery equipment, hitherto prohibitively expen- 
sive for many people, could now be made with 
almost no cash outlay. After several dozen bows 
had been made and tested by use, the idea was 
passed on to other recreation centers where suc- 
cessful archery programs are being conducted with 
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Urban Planning for War and Peace 


(ege tie FIRST thing | 
think we must 
be clear about in 

dealing with the plan 

ning that is to take 
place in the future is that we are not faced with 
any mere national emergency. . . . We are ap- 
proaching a period where we have to accept the 
fact that a world-wide stabilization is coming 
about. There will be a stabilization in the inter- 
national field which will enable us, if the democra- 
cies are successful, to create the world unity 
toward which all our good institutions tend today, 
and there will be a similar economic and social 
stabilization within each country so that the goods 
of life which have been so beautifully produced 
and so imperfectly distributed in the past can at 
last be distributed with regard to the needs of the 


human beings all over the world and in every 
country. 
“Democracy must not be associated with medi- 


ocrity. Democracy must not be content to live a 
timid life... . There are great problems before us 
today ; particularly problems that concern the de- 
velopment of cities. At the close of this world 
catastrophe we must mobilize the energies which 
we are now beginning to devote to war, to the 
tasks of peace, with no less fervor, with no less 
boldness, with no less willingness to face matters 
of life and death, and to go through with a pro- 
gram designed to promote a better life. 

“Now, what is our real problem in the design 
of cities? Our real problem is to create a life- 
sustaining environment for the entire population. 
... We have to create biological health and sound 
social conditions in the very center of our cities, 
so that the gardens and the parks, the open spaces, 
the places where people can 
raise flowers, or even raise 
potatoes when necessary, 
are not thirty or forty 
miles away. Gardens must 
be back again where they 
were in the beginning of 
the history of Philadel- 
phia, right behind the doors 
of the houses. We must 
rebuild again, so that rural 
sights and rural opportuni- 
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Some extracts from an address by Lewis “'* 
Mumford published in the 1942 Report 
of the Fairmount Park Art Association 


“While our present war effort must take pre- 
cedence over all other activities, planning 
to meet our park and recreational require- 
ments must continue to receive consideration. 
The inspiration experienced through visiting 
the Nation's scenic wonders and historic 
shrines instills a love of country and main- of discipline and self- 
tains morale, and participation in recrea- 
tional activities is vital to the welfare of the 
people, both military and civilian."—Harold 
L. Ickes in A Study of the Park and 
Recreation Problem of the United States. 


will not be di- 
vorced from urban 
living. 

“.. There must be 
social cooperation . . , 
the very symbol of this social cooperation must be 
the family and the household. 

“, . My suggestion is that our new urban 
planning after the war, and even during the war, 
must be on the basis of planning as if this were a 
new continent, so that the pecuniary institutions 
that we have made, and the corruption that we 
have heaped up, need no longer stand in the way 
of wholesale human improvement. We may plan 
for human life and not merely plan for paper 
securities. 

“. . . Today our planning must be open plan- 
ning; there must be coordination; there must be 
order and direction so that the various parts, the 
various elements of the communities will be 
brought together in constant relationship and con- 
stant contact, but the physical side of it will be the 
existence of more open spaces within the cities 
than any other civilization has provided. 

“|. . In other words, parks and civic centers 
must be multiplied many times in every large city, 
so that each neighborhood unit may have an or- 
ganic social and political life. And so on with the 
city, and so on with the region. But the central 
purpose of the city beautiful movement was a 
humanitarian purpose, and one which we must 
restore again and put to wider use in the new 
concept of the open order of planning. 

“. . Because there is no direct relationship, as 
you know, between the capacity to enjoy life, to 
live at high levels, to know love and friendship, and 
to enjoy the values of culture—there is no neces- 
sary relation between that 
and the amount of money 
one happens to possess. 
The money may very often 
be a handicap unless it is 
combined with inordinate 
wisdom and a certain kind 


respect. 
“We must recover our 
original vision of a demo- 
(Continued on page 369) 
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Local Recreation Committees Active 


In Communities Visited by Soldiers 


HEN ON LEAVE the sol- 
W ie: likes to go to 

town. Therefore, the 
recreation program within 
the Army posts must be 
supplemented by community 
recreation activities in order 
to supply the soldier’s needs 
while in town. 

An analysis of the experiences of the last war 
made clear the need for Federal aid in coordinat- 
ing such activities. The Federal Security Admin- 
istrator as Director of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services is responsible for all health, 
recreation and related services in Army camp com- 
munities. 

Local Defense Recreation Committees, working 
under general coordination of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, are in exist- 
ence in practically all communities visited by ser- 
vice men, These committees coordinate all local 
outside services developed 
in the community for the 
men in uniform. To date 
724 Defense Recreation 
Committees have been or- 
ganized. 

Overseeing this work are 
73 field recreation repre- 
sentatives, who are respon- 
sible for visiting communai- 
ties neat camps for the pur- 
pose of determining needs. 
Working with the local Rec- 
reation Committees, the field 
representatives make recom- 
mendations to the Federal 
Works Agen y for Federal 
buildings when the load 
exceeds the carrying capac- 
ity of the community. 

A commanding officer 
who wishes to confer with 
Someone in the adjacent 
community concerning ade- 


By CHARLES P. TAFT 


The Assistant Director of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services here 
turns the spotlight on community recrea- 
tion for service men. 
printed from the July | issue of Notes on 
Morale Activities, a War Dept. bulletin. 





CHARLES P. TAFT 


quate leisure-time facilities 
and programs for his men 
should contact the chairman 
of the local Defense Recre- 
ation Committee. In many 
cases, that contact will re- 
sult in direct working rela- 
tions with those in charge 
of the Defense Recreation 
Building. If no committee or operations have been 
set up, the officer should confer with the field rec- 
reation representative. 

If the community itself is unable to finance the 
necessary local activities for service men, supple- 
mentary help can be secured from the United Ser- 
vice Organizations or the WPA. The Federal 
Recreation Building then becomes the focal point 
for the community recreation program for service 


This article is re- 


men. 

The Office of Defense Health and Welfare Ser- 
vices, through its Recreation Section, has 296 rec- 
reation buildings in opera- 
tion and in the process of 
being built. Of those now 
in use, 188 are being oper- 
ated by the U.S.O. and the 
rest by Defense Recreation 
Committees and by cities. 

More than 500 service 
men’s clubs and centers are 
being operated throughout 
the country by local groups 
other than U.S.O. agency 
members. These rented or 
miunicipally owned clubs are 
under the supervision of 
incorporated community rec- 
reation committees, cities, 
churches, and lodges. This 
number does not include the 
108 Federal buildings oper- 
ated by Defense Recreation 
Committees and by cities. 

The U.S.O., which is the 


(Continued on page 367) 
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years the children’s recrea- 

well taken care of by the 

In 1930 the town 

g pool and a club house. 

1 few tennis courts were 
ties were expanded. The lo- 
rea was in the north end of 
convenient for other areas. 
area was developed in the 
with practically the same 
the first one. This gave the 
a few tennis courts, 


pe ols, 
seball diamond, and a small 
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need for such a field where all major activities 
could be concentrated. 

In 1940 a Department of Recreation was cre- 
ated and Jacob W. Feldman was appointed as 
director to work with the citizens’ committee on 
this project. Although the citizens’ committee had 
recommended an enclosed athletic field, there still 
was a need for further information as to location, 
After the 


necessary appropriations were made by the Fi- 


size, costs, and type of construction. 


nance Board, a location was finally selected ad- 
jacent to the Charter Oak School, where the town 
owned some of the land, the balance of the area 
being purchased outright. The site chosen con- 
sisted of about ten acres. 

Mr. Feldman then interviewed high school and 
college coaches and many other people whose ex- 
perience and knowledge were of considerable help 
in making a preliminary comprehensive plan of an 
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enclosed field. Technical information was also 
gathered which Mr. Feldman turned over to the 
Engineering Department for study. 

With the cooperation of F, B. Chamberlin, the 
town engineer, plans and_ specifications were 
the fall of 1941, bids were let for the 


construction of the playfield, which was to be com- 


drawn. In 
pleted sometime during 1942. 


Layout of Playfield 

The accompanying drawing shows the layout of 
the playfield. The specifications for its construc- 
tion were such that ideal conditions would prevail 
for any part of the play area. To accomplish this 
was no easy task. The area was orginally wooded 
and swampy with a high water level. The surface 
soil was muck, fine sand, and soft clay ; and below 
the surface the high water level revealed silt, 
spongy clay, and more muck. To obtain an area 


By P. MARTELLI 
Assistant Town Engineer 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


with an ideal playing surface it was necessary to 
design an extensive drainage system and con- 
struct an outlet to a storm water sewer. 
Due to different soil conditions that prevailed 
in the sections of the country where play areas 
of this type had been constructed, technical data 
differed considerably, each system suiting the 
particular field for which it was designed. 
To overcome the drainage difficulties due to 
the soil conditions which have been previously 
described, about 7,000 lineal feet of drains were 
installed and 5,000 cubic yards of gravel used. 
The eccentricity of the location of the drains 
within the football and track areas was due to 
the utilization of a drain system which had 
previously been installed for the school playfield. 
The pipe used was standard concrete pipe for 
the large sizes and 6” porous concrete pipe for 
the lateral drains. These laterals averaged about 
2.5 feet deep and were surrounded with gravel 
which was brought to within a few inches of the 
sub-grade. The depth of the gravel and the prox- 
imity of the drains in the critical play areas will 
take care of the surface run-off and prevent the 
water table rising above the depth of the drains. 

The baseball diamond, two softball diamonds, 
and the football field have, besides the lateral drains 
surrounded with gravel, a layer of additional 
gravel six inches in depth. This will insure rapid 
seepage of surface water and will make the play 
areas available for use even after a heavy rainfall. 

The entire surface of the field will have six 
inches of top soil and will then be seeded and 
rolled. 

Special study was made of the running track, 
and after debating the technical advantages and 


(Continued on page 362) 
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Play Activities for School Children 


Golden Gate’s Noon Activities 


By NATALIE HANSEN 
Golden Gate Junior High School 
Oakland, California 


SERIOUS PROBLEM, of many schools, is the noon 
A hour. To keep the pupils occupied — espe- 

cially those who do not go home for lunch, 
is a difficult matter 

We think we have just about solved it at Golden 
Gate Junior High, Oakland, California. This year 
for the first time our Principal, Mr. Roy T. 
Nichols, could arrange the school program so that 
the boys’ and the girls’ physical education instruc- 
tors could be on duty the entire noon hour. The 
boys’ director, Mr. Fred Beck, has charge of the 
playgrounds. The pupils eat their lunches and then 
have free play, since during class period and after 
school the required seasonal games are taught and 
practiced for skill. The girls’ director has been 
assigned to the auditorium. We have no gym- 
nasium, The auditorium is used for assemblies 
and all social functions 

The noon activity organization is very simple 
but embraces a number of officials; fifteen, in fact. 
These officials are the three boy and the three girl 
athletic managers, plus four assistants and five 
check-up committee members. 
Our activities « no award system or extra 
points of any type. It is entirely for the pleasure 
of the hour. 

The auditorium is divided as to the stage, main 
floor, and the lobby. Four pupils are on duty for 
the entire week, one at each designated position. 
This assignment is made up the first week of 
school for the entire semester. The other officials 
their week off, but it sur- 


are not responsible on 
faithfully they appear and 


prises us to see 

assist the leaders of the week. The check-up com- 
mittee reports when the after- 
noon bell rings and collects 
and packs all the supplies away. 
These pupils are from the 
fourth period, our first after 
noon physical education class, 
+} 


so they do not miss their aca 


demic work. 
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This article and the account of the 
Apparatus Play Hour which follows 
appeared in the February 1942 issue 
of the Service Bulletin, and are re- 
printed by permission of the National 
Section of Women's Athletics of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


The games scheduled are rotated daily. A pro- 
gram is posted on the auditorium bulletin board 
beside the monthly leader assignment. Somehow 
our games have been decided by the pupils them- 
selves. On Monday, volleyball ; Tuesday, badmin- 
ton; Wednesday, a noon dance; Thursday, paddle 
tennis ; and on Friday, one volleyball court and a 
badminton court. Music is set up daily and those 
who wish dance between the stage and the outer 
volleyball lines. About sixteen or twenty dance 
daily—even though the games are being played on 
the main floor. 

The stage has tables and chairs for such games 
as regulation checkers, Chinese checkers, dart 
games, and other small games of skill. These have 
been donated by teachers or pupils. 

The lobby has ping-pong and shuffleboard daily. 
The ping-pong equipment was made by the ninth 
grade boys in the shop department supervised by 
Mr. Morrison Knight, shop instructor. Our shuf- 
fleboard set-up was painted on the lobby floor by 
the school board, according to regular requisition 
order. In this way we have eliminated many items 
of expense. Even the custodian has made two 
games —rubber jar rings tossed at hooks over 
numbers. These hang on the side walls in the rear 
of the auditorium and are used continually. 

So the physiological side of the pupil may not 





be upset—all lunches must be eaten on the play- 
grounds or in assigned rooms. The first fifteen 
minutes are taken for lunches. 

The managers report to the auditorium and for 
five minutes we are a busy group—taking down 
chairs and setting up all the equipment for the day. 
The doors are opened and the pupils wander in as 
they please. 

No one has to come in. If anyone wishes to 
come in and just sit and be an interested spectator 
he is welcome. 

All the pupils who have signed up the day before 
are the first group at any event. 
Thereafter those who wish to 
play come in and sit on the 
sidelines in rotation ready for 
the change of teams. 

We do not play for winners. 
Time is an important element 
at noon; so each group plays 
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for ten minutes and then re- The play hour project which is des- 
cribed here was carried out under the 
direction of Miss Katherine Cronin, 
Associate Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, with Miss Johnson, Senior 
Major in Physical Education, acting 
as student director for 1941-1942. 


tires in favor of those waiting. 
Thus, we give a chance to play 
to more pupils and we find 
they play more sincerely and 
heartily. Again, we do not 
choose teammates as to skill, 
so beginners may be lined up 
with more experienced players. This calls for 
more alertness and a “try to do my best.” 

We did keep attendance, just for fun, and found 
for one month the figures were almost alike. The 
first fifteen minutes the attendance was about one 
hundred and by the end of the noon hour it was 
one hundred and fifty in all. The dismissal of so 
many pupils at the ring of the bell might cause 
someone to believe it is a “mad rush,” but-we 
have not found it so. 

Our district is a part of Oakland inserted be- 
tween Berkeley and Emeryville, so our Principal, 
Mr. Nichols, for years has tried to make the school 
a community center. Most of the social affairs, to 
which the younger groups go, are held at the 
school. We find that our noonday activity has 
become just as much a part of us as our night 
dances, after-school parties, or the intramural 
games on the playgrounds. 


Apparatus Play Hour for 
Elementary School Children 


By FRANCES JOHNSON 


— TYPE of body-building recreation is being 
provided for Madison, Wisconsin, children 
of elementary school age under a “play hour” plan 
developed and carried on during the school year 
by women physical education majors at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The play hours are held in the University 
women’s gymnasium on Saturday afternoons for 
seven weeks during the winter season. These ac- 
tivity periods are open to both boys and girls and 
they are devoted mainly to play on apparatus 
which is not available in most of the elementary 
schools. The activities offered include supervised 
play on the climbing ropes, traveling rings, run- 
ning track, horizontal ladder, window ladder, buck, 
horse, swing jump, parallel bars, and tumbling 
mats. 

Advance registration for the play hours is held 
at the various elementary schools; the cards and 


permission slips sent by the 
parents are kept on file for the 
entire season. Those children 
attending are divided into 
squads for the season on the 
first day according to age, 
grade in school, and friends or 
playmates. Each squad is given 
a color, and each child is given a tag on which is 
printed his or her name and which is colored ac- 
cording to the squad of which the child is a mem- 
ber. Each squad has one junior or senior major 
student in charge who explains the activity, assists 
whenever necessary, and watches closely for the 
safety of the participants in her group. These 
“teachers” are assigned in advance by the student 
director who is responsible for the organization of 
the play hours. 

The squads rotate from activity to activity on 
signal from the student director who allows ap- 
proximately seven minutes at each piece of appa- 
ratus. The teacher in charge of each squad rotates 
with her group; care is taken in assigning activi- 
ties so that one group is not sent to similar activi- 
ties in succession. 

The last five minutes of each hour are spent in 
“free play” during which period the children may 
choose their activities and play at any piece of ap- 
paratus. During this period, the major in charge 
of a squad assigns herself to a piece of apparatus 
for free play supervision and stays there for the 
remainder of the hour. 

The junior and senior majors are responsible 
for putting up the apparatus according to a pre- 
arranged floor plan and also for putting away 
equipment at the end of the hour. 

Safety rules are simple; they are carefully ex- 
plained to the children and rigidly enforced: 

1. All activity and talking must stop when the 
student director’s whistle sounds. Everybody 
must have both feet on the floor and listen to 
the director. 

2. There must be no running as squads change 
activities. 

3. Each player must remain with his own squad. 

4. Each player must wait before starting until 
the player ahead of him has completed his turn. 

5. There must be no playing on a piece of appa- 
ratus unless a teacher is supervising. 

There are also specific safety rules posted on 

each piece of apparatus as reminders to the teach- 
ers who are responsible for informing the children. 


(Continued on page 364) 











Havana’s Recreation Program 


UBA, OUR near neighbor to 
. the south, has _ recently 
made a beginning in the 
development of recreation facilities and programs. 
Through the interest of President Batista, work 
was completed in 1940 on a play area in Havana 


that is to serve as a model for the development of 


others in Havana and throughout Cuba. 
Next to the Malecon, 
drive, lay an ancient ruined battery. About 52,000 


Havana’s famous ocean 


square meters of property in this beautiful setting 


were made available, and through the expenditure 


of $200,000 ther: ; developed the Parque Juve- 


\ 


nil Deportivo Jose Marti. This recreation area 1s 


one of the best equipped areas of its kind in the 


western hemispher¢ 


Facilities. The administration and club build- 


ing contains administrative offices, storage rooms, 
rooms, a completely 


meetil 


locker rooms, 


equipped first aid room, and a beautifully ap- 
pointed library, From its wide, shaded balconies 
every part of the sport field can be seen. 

Two swimming pools have 
been constructed, one a 50 


meter pool for th dvanced 
swimmers, and the other a 
smaller pool for beginners. 
These are salt water pools 
with the most modern equip- 


ment for pumping in sea 
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By REYNOLD E. CARLSON 
National Recreation Association 


Our readers, we believe, will be very 
much interested in the statement of 
objectives given here. Unfortunately 
it has been impossible, in translat- 
ing the material, to give the exact 
meaning, but as far as possible we 
have tried to capture the spirit ex- 
pressed in the purposes set forth. 


water, and dressing rooms to 
accommodate 1,000 children. 

These additional facilities are 
also provided: a wading pool; three basketball 
courts (outdoor wooden floor courts) ; two hand- 
ball courts; a tennis court; four volleyball courts ; 
a running track; a concrete bicycle track; a con- 
crete roller skating rink; a baseball field; a soft- 
ball field; and a young children’s playground with 
apparatus. 

Administration and Finance. The funds for the 
construction were all provided by the national gov- 
ernment, which also makes an annual appropria- 
tion of approximately $30,000. The area is ad- 
ministered by the Department of Physical and 
Mental Culture for Youth of the Corporative 
Council of Education, Sanitation, and Welfare. Dr. 
Gustavo Adolfo Bock, Chief of the Department of 
Physical and Mental Culture for Youth, who has 
charge of this project and all other recreation de- 
velopments of the republic, is largely responsible 
for the planning of this area and of other such 
areas proposed in Cuba. 

The staff at the Parque con- 
sists of the following : a di- 
rector ; a basketball instructor ; 
a track instructor; a baseball 
and softball instructor; two 
swimming instructors; four 
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Nature Activities in Nebraska’s Camps 


By RUTH M. FLEMING 
Nature Counselor 
WPA Recreation Camps 


"Berries red, have no dread! 
Berries white, poisonous sight! 
Leaflets three, quickly flee!" 


HUS A GUIDE BOOK warns young Nebraska 
ale against the ever-present poison ivy on 

the nature trails, The book in which this warn- 
ing appears is one of a series written by the coun- 
selors who travel throughout the state during the 
summer conducting the nature program at Nebras- 
ka’s WPA recreation camps for boys and girls. 

During the summer of 1941 the girls’ counselor 
visited six camps in various parts of the state. At 
each stop a special program was worked out to 
explain the mysteries of nature lore to the young 
campers. The programs were varied to meet the 
needs of the various camp sites. 

The summer's work began at Camps Harding, 
Oakwood and Sheldon several weeks before the 
official openings. At each of these camps the trails 
offered possibilities for fascinating nature stories, 
since all were located in wooded areas along a 
river or creek with prairies and pastures adjoining. 

At two of the camp sites a trail was numbered 
with each special feature jotted down briefly in a 
notebook. These notes were later expanded and 
compiled into the nature trail guide books. Simple 
silk screen covers were made for them in the craft 
rooms, and campers were provided with books for 
use on the trail. At the end of the camp the chil- 
dren took them home as souvenirs. 

The third camp site boasted a bird nest and a 
tree-shrub-and-vine trail. Some of the favorite 
actors on this trail were the jack-in-the-pulpit 
showing its green spadix down near the bridge, 
the bluebirds, and a phoebe building its nest on 
the rafters of the craft shop. 

\t Camp Harding rain changed our plans, and 
wet weather activities had to be substituted for 
the regular program. On hikes between showers 
the girls found the woods full of bright red, yel- 
low, orange, brown and white fungus clinging high 
up on the tree trunks or almost buried by grass 
and rotting logs. The beauty of form and color in 
these elfin stools, tree brackets, lichen cups and 


bird nest fungi so captivated the hikers that they 
were collected with layers of velvety green moss, 
seedling plants and stones and taken carefully to 
the craft room. Here they were “planted” in 
candy boxes and transformed into woodsy gardens. 

The campers at Harding soon learned that they 
must rise early if they were to see the Nebraska 
day at its best. Often they were rewarded by 
catching a glimpse of a modest gray phoebe dart- 
ing out for an insect or of the sap sucking wood- 
pecker and his geometrically straight rows of sap 
wells. Then again they would hear the rich purl- 
ing notes of the bluebirds or the lonely whir-e-e-ep 
of the great-crested flycatcher. 

One day the girls discovered hundreds of doo- 
dlebug traps under all the hillside cabins. Spoons, 
tin cans, and basins were promptly borrowed from 
the cooks and the little ant-lions with their fine 
dirt traps were “spooned up” into new tin homes. 
A caravan of ants spotted near-by was captured 
to encourage the little hump-backed insects to dig 
out new funnel traps. 

The next camp stop was at Sheldon. Here an- 
other guide book was written for the recreation 
campers and incidentally for a church camp which 
we later served for one day. Each morning the 
girls and counselors of two cabins took their guide 
books and followed the nature trails until nearly 
one hundred girls had had an early morning hike 
and a breakfast cooked out of doors. 

During the previous week, the boy campers had 
had a search for a fabulous bird. When the girls 
heard of this, they asked for a real nature hunt. 
A search was arranged and a marshmallow camp- 
fire awarded to the girls who first spotted the 
funnel traps of the ant-lions. 


Star Ceremonial 
\t all the camps we tried to interest the girls in 
the stars by inviting two or three cabins to be- 
come star gazers on evenings when the sky was 
clear. A star book was given to each cabin before 
its turn came. 
At Niobrara Camp, Plum Creek Camp, and 
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Chadron we attempted a “Star Ceremonial.’”’. The 
ideas for such a program came from our experi- 


ence with a large Star Party several years ago in 
Omaha and from the booklet, Star Ceremonial by 
Mrs. Cora Ling Sherburn, technician of Nebraska 
WPA recreation laboratory. 


The star locations of ten summer constellations 


were marked out on an open hillside or prairie. 

Stars were represented by candles inserted in large 

corrugated cardboard or by rocks near which girls 

stood ready with flashlights. A white-robed North 

Star carrying lighted sparklers led the campers to 
‘Follow the Gleam.” 


the site singing Poems, 


11 


songs, and a talk were next 
on the program while three 
girls for each group of stars 


—the Storyteller, the Lighter, 


WIPTER BIZDS OF 


and the Star Finder—found 
their constellations and _ sat 
down on blankets behind 
them. 

The demonstration began 


with the Big Dipper, for it 
had been noised around camp 
that we were serving stars 
from the Big Dipper that 
night. First the Lighter went 
the rounds either lighting the 
candles or giving the signal 
for the flashlights to come on. 
Then the Finder pointed out 
the constellation in the sky 
while the Storyteller 
some story or fact about her 


gave 


group of stars. 

As the program neared the 
close all the campers sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Then a few voices took up “Day Is 
Done” while other voices echoed it in the distance. 
As the song died away on the hillside, somewhere 
a bugler sounded taps 


Bird Lore 


At all the camps we aroused the interest of 
many campers by having them try their skill in 
recognizing birds on an electric “Ask It Basket” 
panel holding colored bird cards. Many budding 
naturalists were surprised to discover that it was 
fun to learn the color, call, and habits of the birds. 

The hanging nests of the Baltimore oriole, the 
newly-mown hay nests of its darker cousin, the red 
ear muffs of the lark sparrow, and the constant 
skimming of thousands of cliff swallows remind us 





Pictures of birds native to the dis- 
trict are mounted on a rustic bulletin 
board protected by a small roof 


of our two weeks’ camp at Niobrara State Park, 
A star party and conservation talk by the park 
superintendent and an early morning breakfast 
near “The Bass-wood Hotel,” where myriads of 
wood-nymph butterflies had come for their annual 
convention, were the outstanding events at Nio- 
brara. 

Nature and historical trails marked by Miss 
Ruth Moon herve and at Chadron State Park were 
used and enjoyed by all the early morning hikers, 
For the half-mile trail harboring about twenty-two 
bird nests and the tree-shrub-and-vine trail at 
Camp Oakwood, both boy and girl camps were 
indebted to Mr. Frank Shoe- 
maker, naturalist for the boys 
camps. The first boy campers 
at Oakwood had fenced off a 
space where a towhee’s nest 
lay hidden in the grass under 
a sheltering seedling elm tree. 
The campers watched the 
feeding and care of the birds 
for two weeks until on the 
last night of our camp the 
towhees were captured, pos- 
sibly by a skunk. 

The ever-present calls of 
“witch-i-tee,” “‘witch-i-tee” 
from the black-masked Mary- 
land yellowthroats, the “dick- 
cis-sel” of the miniature 
meadow larks and the pathe- 
tic squeak of the wood pewee 
became part of the bird lore 
at Camp Plum Creek. The 
girls who camped here on the 
sands of the Platte River bed spent many of their 
hikes hunting for the sneak thief broom rape plant 
which “sponges” its living off the roots of the 
cockleburr plants. 

The noisy pifion jays in the pines, the restless 
redstarts in the lakeshore willows, and the miracu- 
lous tree boring by the ovipositors of the ichneu- 
mon flies which deposit their parasites upon tree 
borers—all this is in store for those returning to 
Chadron State Park this year. 


Bird Shrines 


During the last two years many outdoor bird 
shrines have been erected across the state from 
Omaha to Alliance. The shrines have helped to 
arouse interest in bird lore at all of Nebraska’s 

(Continued on page 370) 
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Family Nights at Community Centers 


N FEBRUARY 5, 1942, 
O the Indianapolis De- 

partment of Public 
Parks sponsored a family 
night at Christian Park 
Community Center. It was 
the Department’s initial at- 
tempt to bring the people of 
a community together in an 
affair arranged for the en- 
tire family, and it was a success. 
an essential in its 





Organization for the event 
success—was carefully thought through. Many peo- 
ple of the community were invited to sit in with 
the planning committee. Parents were interested 
as a result of a previously elected Youth Council, 
and the principal of the near-by school gave splen- 
did cooperation by sending notices to every parent 
who had children in school and by urging former 
students to attend. She herself attended and par- 
ticipated. The planning committee, numbering 
thirty-five people, was composed of entire families 
so that the viewpoint of all age groups might be 
secured. There were three boys, three girls, sev- 
enteen women, and twelve men. 

Throughout the planning it 





For the material presented in this article we 
are indebted to J. P. Rooney, Assistant Di- 
rector of Recreation, Department of Public 
Parks, Indianapolis; to Herman Holiday, Di- 
rector of Northwestern Community Center; 
and to Fanchon Fattig, in charge of Chris- 
tian Park Community Center. Recreation 
workers will be especially interested in not- 
ing the methods of organization used in de- 
veloping the programs at these two centers. i+. (Center selected two 


While their parents play, the children 
enjoy storytelling and other activities 


was made quite clear that 
anyone interested in attend- 
ing the meetings of the Plan- 
ning Committee could, and 
that his assistance would be 
welcome. At the first meet- 
ing a nominating committee 
appointed by the director of 


nominees for election by the 
group as chairman of the committee. At this meet- 
ing the events for the first family night were 
planned and dates were selected for two special 
nights to follow in March and April. 

The young people representing the Youth Coun- 
cil volunteered to take charge of the progressive 
game room. The chairman of the committee was 
appointed by the Grand Chairman, and he in turn 
selected his own committee members including 
several who were not members of the Youth Coun- 
cil. The game room was left entirely in their hands 
and was managed with great success. This com- 
mittee also chose two mothers to assist them in 
getting together the necessary materials, and two 
fathers were invited to super- 
vise the game room during the 








wv 
vw 
LS) 


evening of famil ght. The fathers in turn placed 
four additional m« m the committee with the 
consent of the uirman, and these took turns 
being on duty the game room. 

The Grand ¢ rman selected a family to be in 
charge of the reception committee. They in turn 


selected theit mmittee of six families who 
represented ea ct and were well acquainted 
in the neighb 

A ways a1 ommittee was also selected 


to supervise of the house and to take 
responsibility ything not covered by the 


committee, it was found, 


other committe¢ 
was not vitally necessary and its duties should 
have been abso1 the other committees. 
Facilities 


The west root tairs measuring 21’ x 160’ was 


designated as rogressive game room, and 


games were placed around 
the walls of the room. A 
chart for first, second, and 
third place was hung on the 
door. This was ({ i ved all 
through the evening as 
scores came in from the 


participants. 


The plan of leadership at Christian Com- 
munity Center, according to its promoters, 
proves the value of neighborhood commit- 
tees in planning and following through, 
and the importance of using volunteers in 
actual group leadership. "It means more 
time and effort," says Mr. Rooney, ‘but 
the dividends are large. And this year, 
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popular ice-breaker. A temporary cloakroom was 
added in the basement by installing two large racks, 


The Program 
In addition the upstairs activities which oc- 
cupied the time of the majority of younger peo- 
ple, a program designed chiefly for adults was 
conducted in the auditorium, This consisted of 
community singing, a short talk on civilian de- 
fense, a musical mixer, a grand march, square 


dancing, 


fun contests, and social dancing. 

Approximately fifty children from three to ten 
years of age remained happily in the art and story- 
telling groups while their parents were in the audi- 
torium. Music for dancing was provided by an 
Hawaiian orchestra which volunteered its services. 
We found, however, that since the majority of 
adults preferred waltzing and the orchestra played 
only currently popular music, most of the adults 
watched while the younger 
people danced. 

About fifty boys and girls 
(aged ten to sixteen) took 
part in table tennis, 150 
boys and girls (ten to six- 
teen) enjoyed the game 
room, while the card tables 


[he upstairs east room, more than ever, with personnel and budgets were monopolized by young 
which also measures 21’ x shrinking and costs rising, public recrea- people from fourteen to 
; ° ° " ‘ ‘ . +. i 

16’, became an art class for tion must use all community resources. eighteen. Auditorium activi- 


the small children ernated 


with storytelling. Since it was near February 14th, 


the children mad 


iulentines with materials fur- 
nished by the craft department 

Table tennis played on two tables in the 
room, connecting the east and west rooms, which 
measures 24’ x 18’. Chairs for spectators were 
placed around the and this room was super- 
vised by those in charge of the game room. 

The office downstairs, 21’ x 16’, was opened as 
a lounge and two card tables were placed at one 
end of the room. Wicker furniture provided com- 
fortable seating. 

The auditorium, 60’ x 45’, was the room in 
which the other activities were held. The guests 


were greeted in the outer center entrance room 


and directed to the different points of interest. 
They were also given cards on which to write 
their names and pin on as a means of getting 


acquainted. Chairs were. placed in the auditorium 


before the beginning the program in position 


for community singi [his proved to be a very 


ties for adults were very 
successful. Of the approximately 300 adults who 
attended, seventy-five took part in dancing and 
musical mixers. Many men participated in the 
fun contests. 


It is interesting to note the sources from which 
our volunteer workers came, Our leader of com- 
munity singing was secured by contact with the 
Recreation Committee at Civilian Defense Head- 
quarters; our storyteller came from the Civic 
Theater of Indianapolis; our art instructor from 
the John Herron Art School ; our leader for square 
dancing and pianist came from the neighborhood ; 
our orchestra from the Indianapolis Conservatory 
of Music; and our speaker from Civilian Defense 
Headquarters, All committee workers were from 
the neighborhood. 

Professional workers consisted of the general 
staff of the house, which included the director and 
WPA play leader, a custodian, and one worker 
from the Department who is head of special events 
and who directed games and musical mixers. 
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Write ups pre- 
pared by the di- 
rector concerning 
the event were 
placed In neigh- 
borhood papers 


and in one city 


wide papel An 
announcement was 
sent home in the 
weekly school bul- 
leti ( the 
Cc ( es the 
principal. The best 
publicity, however, 
was bv word of 


1 


mout! 


Some Happy 
Outcomes 


\S es Ol 
the ¢ ( fol 
lo Ving be 
lis et 
\ fathers’ committee was formed to supply in- 
struction and supervision in our gymnasium closed 


paid worker was available. The com- 


mittee has proved competent and successful. 


\n increase in our bi-monthly square dancing 
group due to the successful introduction of these 
dances at family night. The class grew from an 
average a dance of tw enty per session to fifty. 

On our second family night a refreshment com- 
mittee aided by the Youth Council sold soft drinks, 
popcorn, and chances on a cake, Penny candy was 
also a good seller. The first deposit in the Youth 


Council treasury was the profit from this sale. 
This fund is to be expanded for the benefit of the 


Community Center under the sponsorship of the 
Youth Council and the parents backing this or- 
Yaniza 


ghborhood has become acquainted with 
many recreation activities with which they were 
previously unfamiliar. Many families newly estab- 
lished in the neighborhood and employees in near- 
by defense plants were brought into the Commu- 
nity Center for the first time through family night. 


Play Nights at Northwestern Center 
\t Northwestern Center which is also main- 
tained by the Indianapolis Park Department, play 
nights, or family nights, are planned especially for 
adults. The results of efforts to secure adult par- 





ticipation have been very encouraging. This play 
night is sponsored by the Federation of Civic Clubs 
of North Indianapolis, an organization composed 
of five community clubs with a total membership 
of about one thousand. The program is planned 
by a committee from the organization working 
with staff members of the community center. Each 
person on the committee directs some activity on 
the program, Church clubs, social organizations, 
and community institutions are invited to help 
sponsor family nights, and every effort is being 
put forth by the community groups to encourage 
the activity. 

Four committees are responsible for planning an 
evening’s entertainment. These are committees on 
publicity, activities, program, and equipment. The 
members of these committees assume complete re- 
sponsibility for the duties they are to perform. The 
committees have one joint meeting when ideas and 
suggestions are exchanged and discussed. Mis- 
takes in previous programs are analyzed and sug- 
gestions offered to insure success in the future. 

The publicity committee is appointed by the 
Federation president and the community center 
director. Announcements are sent to the news- 
papers, parent-teacher associations, and to Radio 
Station WIBC, which makes the announcements 
at one o'clock daily. The publicity committee is in 


(Continued on page 368) 











Spooring in Everyday Life 


PRACTICE that invari- 
A ably yields interesting, 

sometimes thrilling, 
results is that of “‘spooring,” 
and it is to be re sretted that 
this art is rapidly becoming 
a lost one. In city streets, 
just as surely as on a coun 
try road, it is an exercise 
that can make you a much 
more observant person and 
may prove of inestimable 
value. Much can be seen on 
~ag spoor correctly 
a road after the rains, espe- 
cially early in the morning 


before sufficient traffic has come along to obliterate 


the marks left by insects and animal life, and there 
is scope for the imagination in trying to recon- 
struct their movements 


After a little practice it is possible to discover 
people’s occupations by careful observation of a 
few characteristics, by their clothes, by some idio- 
syncrasy of speech. Even if a sailor is not breezy 
in the popularly supposed way, he will generally 
betray himself by some unexpected nautical tech- 
nicality. One always knows a compositor by an 
unmistakable roughness and dirtiness of the thumb 
and fingers of the right hand, a result of continual 
handling of type. To a person farming, spooring 
often solves difficult mysteries. Eggs and chickens 
may have a strange way of vanishing, and an ex- 
amination of the signs on the ground may enable 
one to trace the culprits 

There is much to commend spooring to the city 
motorists in the country. 
The ability to draw de 


little ob- 


ductions from 
served signs will often save 


the motorist many miles 


of needless travel down 
wrong roads. The ability 
to identify makes of cars 


is also a desirable accom- 
plishment. Certain types of 
cars can be identified by 
the types of tires fitted. 
When it seems impossible 


to find any sign of wheel- snow conditions 
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By W. L. SPEIGHT 


The study of animal tracks in snow is a fas- 
cinating one. ‘Anyone who has eyes to see," 
Dr. E. Laurence Palmer has said, ‘must notice 
the record written in the snow by creatures 
that make their way across it." "When you gives itself away by a 
are walking, snowshoeing, or skiing through 
field and wood," still another naturalist ad- 
vises, ‘spend some time following and study- 
ing tracks. Observe how tracks betray their 
makers. Note how some animals move easily 
through snow while others struggle laboriously, 
and consider their respective foot structures 
and body weights. Note, too, how varying 
affect their activities.” 


marks, one may safely as- 
sume that the car is very 


Mr. Speight, of Cape Town, urges spooring old. Some really accom- 
as a hobby and tells us that even though 
it isn't possible for the majority of us to 
follow this fascinating pursuit in the bush 
or other wild regions of South Africa, city 
streets may provide the setting for this 
activity. "It is to be regretted," he says, 
“that spooring is rapidly becoming one 
of the lost arts. Yet even in these days 
of motor cars, radios and other scientific 
developments, just as much as in the 
unscientific past, the ability to read a 
of great 


plished spoorers hold that 
they can by these marks 
describe not only the tem- 
perament and driving abili- 
ties of the motorist, but also 
the sex, and sometimes the 
probable load carried. 

In spooring human_ be- 
ings, the bare-footed spoor 
er is the most interesting, but 

we can learn much by ob- 

servation of boot or shoe 
marks. Such spoor of the most massive and strong- 
willed woman remains of delicate shape when 
compared with that of the weakest and most ef- 
feminate man. Boot and shoe spoor have many 
idiosyncrasies. Age of sole is generally told by 
the clearness of the heel and the toe-marks. Rub- 
ber heels or tips simplify identification. If the 
soles are new there is a clear toe-mark, new soles 
being less flexible than old. By comparing the size 
of the feet with the length of the stride we can 
determine accurately the height of the person, and 
comparison of the depth of the indentations will 
give approximate weight. 

Animal spooring is difficult. Only the experi- 
enced hunter with a wide knowledge of the habits 
and characteristics of animals can depend upon 
achieving efficient results. To the person who 
visits wild regions, the study of animal habits by 
the signs they leave is of great value. Size and 
shape of the spoor, coupled 
with a few other marks, 
generally enable one to 
identify any sort of wild 
animal. The waterbuck 


blunt-toed spoor. When a 
spoor of one animal min- 
gles with that of another, 
greater difficulties arise, 
yet these can be inter- 
preted with practice and 
by careful study. 
(Continued on page 362) 
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Community Activities 
in Housing 


N HOUSING PROJECTS, as in any neighborhood, 
people get together to do the things they like. 
They form clubs for civic betterment, for sew- 

ing for the Red Cross, for repairing furniture, and 
for just being sociable. Like all Americans, hous- 
ing project residents are joiners. 

Even war workers, after a hard day on the pro- 
duction line, aren’t too tired to get together and 
play. In Swanson’s Homes, Portsmouth, Virginia, 
for instance, the afternoon shift from the Navy 
Yard has set up a social program to fit the odd 
hours when they are off work. Their Morning 
Men’s Club operates an outdoor sports program 
from II A. M. to I P. M., and, after work, they have 
parties, dances, fish fries, and other social activities 


from midnight to 3 A.M. 


Community Activities Pay Dividends 

Housing managers do not restrict these activi- 
ties on the part of 
tenants. They have 
found that these 
little clubs, in addi- 
tion to their other 
benefits, often pay 
the project dollars 
and cents divi- 
dends. 

For instance, in 
Merrimack Park, 
Norfolk, Virginia, 
only $12.59 has 
been defaulted on 
more than 
$119,000 in rents 
during the thirteen 
months ending 
April 30. Law- 
rence (ox, execu- 


tive director of the 


Play groups care 
for the children 
of war workers at 
Merrimack Park in 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Developments 


Whether in a Virginia, Kentucky, or 
Texas project, neighbors share their fun 


local authority, attributes this record to two 
factors : 

“First, the vigilance of the housing manager and 
cooperation between tenants and management. 

“Second, the general community spirit developed 
through the extensive community activities pro- 
gram.” 

Merrimack Park residents, who are sailors and 
shipbuilders and their families, are also pleased 
with the community feeling their activities have 
helped to create. One of them writes: 

“I’ve owned my own home and I’ve lived in a 
number of communities, but I wouldn’t trade my 
home in Merrimack Park for any I’ve ever known 
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any place else fe is more 


interesting here, and I feel 


a part of it all.” 


Tenants Volunteer 
Fifty tenants, war work 
ers and their wiv are 


volunteer leade1 clubs 


Tenants at Blue Grass Park, Lexington, Ky., 
work in the project craft shops repairing 
donated toys for distribution to the needy 


Three hundred war workers and their families 
live at Avion Village, Grand Prairie, Texas. 
They themselves arranged the program dedicat- 
ing the terrace outside the community house. 


and other activities. They 
receive training from and 
work under the supervision 
of professional employees of 
the Norfolk Health Depart- 
ment, the City Recreation 
Bureau, the WPA Defense 


(Continued on page 363) 
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Radio in the Drama Program 


r THE annual 
A election meet- 
ing of the 
Northern California Drama 


Association held in January, 
1941, it was proposed that the 


Association form a class or 
group of members interested 
in various phases of radio 


production. This plan was ap- 
proved, and the first meeting 
of the new group was set for 
the following week. 

Six persons attended the initial meeting. As 
most of them were primarily concerned with writ- 
ing for radio, it was decided that for the present 
at least activities would be devoted to the study 
of script writing, with some examination of pro- 
duction methods. 

Subsequent meetings of the group brought a 
number of new members who were attracted by 
the possibility that actual radio production might 
be undertaken soon. At the end of six weeks there 
were approximately sixty persons registered in 
the Radio Division and active plans were under 
consideration for a definite series of broadcasts, 
provided that material and facilities could be 


arranged 
Through the generosity of George W. Poultney, 
a number of play manuscripts dating back to the 


early days of the San Francisco theater were made 
available, and it was decided that these should be 
adapted for use as thirty minute radio productions. 
Accordingly a class of writers was formed to adapt 
the plays, meeting one evening each week. On 
another evening of each week those interested in 
radio acting met for instruction and rehearsal. 
As soon as the first of the scripts was ready, it 
was completely rehearsed and prepared for per- 
formance 

Radio Station KYA was approached with a 
view toward utilizing its facilities for broadcasting. 
An audition was given, the program plan was ap- 
proved, and the first broadcast by the Northern 
California Drama Association’s Radio Division 
was scheduled for Tuesday evening, April 6, 1941, 
Be 50°15 P. M. 

During the ten weeks that followed the first 


By HESTER PROCTOR and RICHARD H. TATE 
San Francisco, California 


As a part of its regular schedule of ac- 
tivity for 1941, the Northern California 
Drama Association, sponsored by the San 
Francisco Recreation Commission, under- 
took the production of two series of radio 
programs involving twenty broadcasts. 
These proved so successful that the Radio 
Division of the Drama Association is 
submitting a report of its program for 
the benefit of other groups interested. 


broadcast a play from 
the Poultney collec- 
tion, adapted by the 
writing class, was presented 
each Tuesday evening. De- 
spite the unfavorable hour of 
the broadcast and the fact 
that only a small portion of 
the people involved had any 
previous experience in radio 
production, the programs 
were well received by the 
public. At the conclusion of 
ten broadcasts the series was discontinued for the 
summer months, since vacations and other sum- 
mer activities of Division members made produc- 
tion difficult. However, a class in radio writing 
and another in radio acting were instituted as pre- 
paration for further broadcasting in the fall. Dur- 
ing the summer a special fifteen minute broadcast 
honoring Joseph Lee was given over Station KYA. 

The summer classes were very successful, at- 
tracting many new members. In September the 
Radio Division numbered well over a hundred 
people. Obviously all of these could not im- 
mediately take part in productions, but that fact 
did not seem to lessen interest except in a few 
Cases. 

On September 21, 1941, the second series of 
programs was begun on KYA. These were broad- 
cast at 5:30 P.M. on Sundays except the first 
Sunday of each month. The new time available 
increased the potential audience and general in- 
terest in the programs. The same identifying title, 
“Gold Coast Theater,’ which had been used for 
the first series, was again employed although the 
new series was somewhat different in format. 
These programs were entirely original and were 
dramatized biographies of men and women promi- 
nent in the theater world of San Francisco during 
the early years of the city. 

Although the second series was planned to ex- 
tend over a schedule of thirteen broadcasts, it was 
terminated abruptly following the ninth program 
by the entry of the United States into the war. 
This move was taken because for a period of some 
weeks the radio stations were cleared of all ama- 

(Continued on page 370) 
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It's Being Done in Nature Recreation 


Captain Bill’s Column of Nature-Grams 


GASSIZ, LOUIS (1807-1873). Born in a 
Swiss parsonage near the Jungfrau. Money 
was so scarce he could not buy books, so he copied 
Lamarck’s Animaux Sans Vertebres to study. He 
kept field mice for pets; learned crafts from 
journeymen cobblers, tailors, and coopers ; climbed 
mountains from childhood; fenced expertly; at 
thirty startled the world with his theory of a uni- 
versal glacial period; camped on a Swiss glacier 
under a boulder roof and behind a blanket door; 
sailed for America in 1846; stressed the famous 
motto, “Study nature, not books”; gave his first 
public lectures at the Lowell Institute, Boston; 
and in 1848 accepted the Chair of Natural History 
of the Laurence Scientific School, Harvard. With 
a faith great enough to move mountains, he estab- 
lished the Museum of Comparative Zoology. He 
was indeed the Father of American Nature Study. 
His grave is marked with a boulder from the Aar 
glacier, shaded by pines from the Alps, and is in- 
scribed with the phrase “Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” 
Animals. “Man and His Creatures,” H. C. 
Knapp-Fisher. Dutton, New York City. 236 pp., 
illus. $2.00. 

“Birds, Attracting,’ John H. Baker, Editor. 
Doubleday Doran and Company, New York City. 
268 pp. $2.50. A dependable manual by Audubon 
bird experts. 

Birds, Rhode Island. Two birds that will never 
be in Rhode Island again—Passenger Pigeon and 
Great Auk. Two birds that might possibly be 
brought back to Rhode Island—Wild Turkey and 
Upland Plover. Two birds that are coming back 
to Rhode Island under protection — American 
Egret and Whistling Swan. Two birds seen in 
Rhode Island's Seekonk River during migration— 
Double Crested Cormorant and Laughing Gull. 

“Bob-White Propagation.” 
sulletin 10. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., 1941. 50 pp., 43 figures. 
10 cents. 

“Climate and Man,” Year- 
book of Agriculture, 1941. 
U. S. Department of Agri 
culture. Superintendent of 
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“None of Nature's landscapes are ugly 
so long as they are wild; and much, we 
can say comfortingly, must always be in 
great part wild, particularly the sea 
and the sky, the floods of light from 
the stars, and the warm, unspoilable 
heart of the earth, infinitely beauti- 
ful, though only dimly visible to the 
eye of the imagination."—John Muir. at Hawk Mountain Sanctu- 


Documents, 1,248 pp., illus. $1.75. It’s American 
climate that makes the American. 

Conservation. Waterfowl increased in number 
greatly in 1941 due to protective measures. Ac- 
cording to estimate there are forty birds for each 
person in the United States. The total waterfowl 
population is about five billion. From Current 
Science, January 26, 1942. 


Explorers. “Famous Explorers for Boys and 
Girls,” Ramon Peyton Coffman and Nathan G. 
Goodman. Barnes, New York City. 166 pp., illus. 
$2.00. 

Fish. “A Manual of Conservation for Missouri 
Teachers.” Missouri Conservation Commission, 
Jefferson City, Mo., 1941. 37 pp. 

Flower Show, Junior. The Junior Garden Club 
Council of the New York Herald Tribune directed 
a Spring Flower Show at Macy’s auditorium anda 
Fall Flower Show at the Wanamaker auditorium. 
There were over 1,000 exhibits in the June show. 
Erna W. Cass was Secretary. 

Forest Recreation. “Recreational Development 
in the National Forests,” Kenneth O. Manghan. 
Technical Publication, No. 45. New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, New York. 172 pp. 

Fund for Conservation. Vassar College has re- 
ceived one half million dollars for “the Conserva- 
tion of beauty and the pursuit of happiness.” It is 
conservation for enjoyment. Let your imagination 
play on this idea for awhile. 

“Gardens of the Colonists.” Popular Study 
Series, History. No. 10. Regional Review, 
Richmond, Virginia, January 1939. Reprint 10 
cents. 

Hawk Mountain Sanctuary Association in its 
Third Annual Report (1940-41) states: “The 
object of this corporation 
shall be to create a sympa- 
thetic understanding for birds 
..” Although 
1940 was a “poor hawk sea- 
son,” Maurice Broun, the 
curator, recorded 11,237 
raptores. His booklet, “Peace 


and wild life . 


(Continued on page 365) 


Recreation for America at War 


OBILIZATION of the na- 
M tion’s recreation lead- 
ers for more effective 
wartime service will be the 
underlying theme of the War 
Recreation Congress scheduled to get under way 
Monday, September 28, in Cincinnati, Ohio. Com- 
munity leaders and recreation experts attending 
the five-day session will be concerned with leisure- 
time programs for men in all branches of the 
armed services, for industrial war workers, and 
for civilians 
The cooperation of the Federal government in 
planning the Congress has been wholehearted. 
President Roosevelt’s letter, printed last month in 
RECREATION, expressed keen interest in the pur- 
pose of the War Congress. Representatives from 
several Federal agencies will take part in the pro- 
grain, and War and Navy Department men are 
being assigned to attend the Congress. The Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services is send- 
ing representatives, at least two of whom, Assist- 
ant Director Charles P. Taft and Director of Rec- 
reation Mark McCloskey, will have positions of 
major importance on the War Congress program. 
For Mr. Taft the Congress 
will be, in a way, a homecoming 
since he is one of Cincinnati’s 
leading citizens. As a city coun- 
cil member he has been in- 
terested in the Cincinnati 
public recreation commis- 
sion and has been active in 
the work of other recrea- 
tional agencies in the city. 
Mr. Taft will be remem- 
bered for his talk at the De- 
fense Recreation Conference 
of the National Recreation 
Congress in Baltimore a 
year ago. As one of the 
featured evening speakers 
this year he will discuss the 
importance of strengthen- 
ing local park and recrea- 
tion programs. 
Dr. Reinhold Schairer, 
prominent European educa- 
tor and exile from his native 


Life under the Nazi regime will 
be described for Congress dele- 
gates by Dr. Reinhold Schairer, 


now in exile 


German educator 





Delegates to War Recreation ermany since the rise of 
Congress in Cincinnati will study 
emergency leisure-time problems 


Hitler, will speak at one of 
the general evening sessions. 
Sent to this country by the 
British Committee on Edu- 
cational Reconstruction, Dr. Schairer is now 
active with the corresponding committee in the 
United States. 

He will give Congress delegates an account of 
life under the Nazi regime and will discuss prob- 
lems of the post-war world. One of the most im- 
portant tasks after war, according to Dr. Schairer, 
will be the re-education of German youth and the 
bringing of a spirit of unity, peace, and coopera- 
tion to that country. 

Delegates attending the general morning session 
on Tuesday, September 29, will be given an out- 
line of the program, accomplishments and needs 
of the various emergency war recreation services. 
Mark McCloskey, well known in the recreation 
field, will tell the story of the Recreation Section 
in the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. 

Ray Johns, Director of Field Operations for the 
United Service Organizations, will discuss the 
work of the U.S.O. The recrea- 
tion work of the American Red 
Cross will be described by 
Robert Bondy, Administrator of 
Services to the Armed 
Forces. Miss Florence Kerr, 
Assistant Commissioner, 
will speak for the Work 
Projects Administration. 
Official representatives will 
report on the recreation 
programs of the Army and 
the Navy. 

The program of discus- 
sion sessions and of general 
meetings for the War Con- 
gress has been worked out 
with the aid of suggestions 
from individuals and organi- 
zations throughout the 
country. 

With war production now 
in the spotlight of public in- 

(Continued on page 365) 
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World at Play 





Book WEEK will be 


November 15-21 
celebrated this year 


Book Week 1942 
November 15th to 21st. 


From Book Week 


Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, New York 





City, comes a suggestion that the slogan be “For- 


ward with Books d that the following themes 


be used for edit and articles: “What Are 


We Fighting For “What Are We Fighting 
Against’”; “The United Nations”; “Our Fight- 
ing Forces”: “VY t Can We Do to I lelp?”; 
“What Can be Don or Children?’”’, A colored 


poster is available Book Week Headquarters 


at 20 cents. Glo prints of the poster may be 


secured free for reproduction. 





; lHE Virginia Supreme 
Recreation Judged a s 


Court of Appeals has 
Necessity PI 


reversed a decision 





convicting the operator 


of a motion pict heater of violating the Sun- 
day Blue Laws in holding a benefit for the Farm- 
ville Junior Women’s Club. One of the justices 
declared the dismi should be placed “on the 
ground that the defendant was engaged in work 
of necessity within the meaning of the statute.” 
“The word necessity,” he said, “is elastic and 


relative, and must be construed with reference to 


conditions under which we live. Our ideas of what 
is a necessity have undergone a change. We 
recognize as necessities things which were re- 
garded as luxury or were even unknown when the 
statute was passed 

“Due to the complexities of our present-day 
civilization and the strain under which we now 
live and work, relaxation and recreation are just as 
much necessities as food and drink.” 





> Rural Sc 
Expanded Program for [ue Rural Schools of 


: St. Louis County, Min- 
St. Louis County ; 


nesota, have received 





a gift of 125 acres of 
land with three cottages immediately across the 
road from an existing school. The gift has been 
made by the widow of a leading citizen in the vil- 
lage of Cotton in memory of her husband. Tenta- 
tive plans include the use of the cottages as resi- 
dences for the teachers and their use as youth 
hostels during the summer months; utilization of 
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alae i 


SUR WEER-NOVEMBEH Iolo 


"Book Week, with its accent on youth, 
focuses on the home, seeks to bring 
children to books, teaches them the 
pride of owning, the delight of shar- 
ing, the joy of entering new worlds 
along the magic pathway of books." 





some of the open fields and woodlands in the 
property as agricultural plots and gardens, with 
additional use of the area as a nature study center, 
a forest demonstration tract, and picnic sites. 





THe Carnegie Founda- 


An Appropriation for 


tion has made an ap- 
Arts and Crafts 


propriation of $10,000 





to the Department of 
Public Recreation of Baltimore, Maryland, for one 
year to be expended principally for supplementary 
instruction on a neighborhood basis in art, music, 
drama, and the dance. The classes will be held at 
community centers. 





r nc For twenty-six years 
“Open Air Forums” in ‘ : 


without interruption 
St. Petersburg 


the “Open Air Forum” 





has met every after- 
noon except Sunday from three to four in Wil- 
liams Park in St. Petersburg, Florida, Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays are given over respect- 
ively to “Current Events,’ “Poetry,” and “Wit 
and Humor.” On Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days there are lectures. 
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The Forum is governed by a board of twelve 
governors elected semi-annually, and is being more 
largely attended this year than ever before. The 
constitution of the Forum requires that contro- 
yersial discussions be avoided. The Forum is non- 
sectarian and nonpartisan. There are no dues, no 
fees, and very seldom, if at all, any collections. 

Homemakers’ Clubs— The Homemakers’ 
Clubs sponsored by the Recreation Department of 
Lansing, Michigan, continue to grow in numbers 
and usefulness. There are forty-three such groups 
with a membership of 600 women. The clubs meet 
once a week, and at each meeting a lesson sheet 
is distributed. The sheets cover four different 
subjects: health, character education, nutrition, 


and homemaking. 


The women not only enjoy singing at their 
meetings but they are enthusiastic about holding 
contests to see who can produce the best parody 
on well-known songs. One of these songs, to the 
tune of “Deep in the Heart of Texas,” strikes a 
serious note 


The Homemakers meet one day each week 
In Somebody’s home in Lansing. 
They sing, they pray, they sew, they play 
In Somebody’s home in Lansing. 
Once a month they meet for fun 


In Somebody’s home in Lansing. 
They don’t forget there’s a war to be won 


When they go to their clubs in Lansing. 


A “Nature Man” for Bethlehem, Pa. — Last 
summer for the first time a nature program was 
conducted on the playgrounds of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, under the supervision of a “nature man” 
who visited each playground once a week and pre- 
sented a nature program. These programs in- 
cluded exhibits of snakes, turtles, pets, leaf prints, 
plants and wild flowers, and talks about them. 
The nature supervisor also prepared bulletins for 
the use of the playground leaders and acted as 
curator of a small nature museum and menagerie 
set up in the armory. Space was used to display 
some of the nature work being done on the play- 
grounds, and it also served as a laboratory in 
which to mount insects and press leaves and flow- 
ers. The menagerie consisted of rabbits, white 
rats, mice, chickens, alligators, and snakes. Each 
playground had table space on which to arrange 
its nature exhibit which consisted for the most 
part of leaf prints, nature notebooks, birdhouses 
and shelters, and collections of insects and rocks. 





<ToF ATHLETE'S FOOT 


..-more efficiently 
...-more economically with 


MER-KIL PC 15 


@ SAFE to handle 

@ NON-IRRITATING 

@ STABLE solution 

@ READILY AVAILABLE 


MER-KIL PC 15 offers BETTER control of athlete's foot 
because a 1% solution kills the fungi in one minute— 
yet is non-toxic and non-irritating to healthy tissue. 


MER-KIL PC 15 is an advance step in the combination 
of mercury and iodine in a water soluble solution — 
nothing else like it on the mar- 
ket. It is readily available, 
superior to and more economi- 
cal than any other effective 
compound that we know. 


LOW COST ... 1 gallon 
makes 100 gallons of work- 
Xing solution at an approxi- 
mate cost of 3c a gallon! 
























Ideal for disinfect— 
ing wool or silk 


swim suits as it Write for 
causes no damage sample and 
to or staining of information 


these materials. 








WZ 
zOoas= MER-KIL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7s : 

Z7/II\S 107 North Wacker Drive. Chicago. Illinois 





Boy Scout Membership—On March 31, 1942, 
there were 51,180 registered Boy Scout Troops, 
Packs, and Senior groups serving a total member- 
ship of 1,550,007 Cubs, Boy Scouts, and leaders. 


Jay M. VerLee—Jay M. VerLee has just ac- 
cepted the position of Recreation Executive for 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. Jay M. VerLee served 
for several years in the research work of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. He has worked aiso 
under the U.S.H.A. and the F.S.A. 


Portland, Oregon, Acquires Property — The 
Portland City Council has accepted a donation of 
property in the Mock’s Crest district which will 
permit of the construction of a spacious parkway 
and provide a new entrance to Columbia Park 
from the Boulevard. The property was the gift of 
Mrs, Elizabeth Yeon, widow of John B. Yeon, 
former state highway commissioner, and daughter 
of John Mock—for whom Mock’s Crest and 
Mock’s Bottom are named. The Mock land claim 
was one of the largest in the peninsula area. 
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An Athletic Field for West Hartford 
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“First Aid for the Ailing House” 


As a Form of Recreation 


M** MEN to the delight of their wives find 
very great satisfaction in what others would 
designate as puttering around the house in making 


repairs and adding a touch of beauty here and 


there. 


For many years Roger b. Whitman has been 
the conductor of a daily column in the New York 
le “First Aid for the Ailing 


His recent death is a distinct loss to the 


Sun which had the tit 
House.” 


recreati m movement. 


A number of men who spent part of their rec- 
reation time working around the house always 
turned very soon, if not first, to this column and 
nearly always found something of great interest. 
The information was ever practical, interesting, 


vital, with a quality of homely simplicity. 


mothers owe a considerable 


Wives 


debt to Roger B. Whitman because he made work- 


and very 


ing about the house so altogether delightful and 


attractive. 








are just below the surface and when not in use are 
covered with a rubber fixture so as not to create 
hazardous spots on the surface of the field. The 
main water pipe is asbestos and the smaller sizes 
are tube-loy. Provisions were made in the water 
system to have sufficient water for a permanent 
building providing lockers, toilets, and shower fa- 
cilities. The proposed location of this building is 


on the east side and parallel to the track. 


Due to priorities, the town has been unable to 
With this 


exception, however, it is expected that the field 


obtain a wire fence to enclose the field. 


will be completed by midsummer. 


As time progresses new features will be added, 
but since the town will now have an ideal recrea- 
tional center for all its citizens, these added features 
for the minor sports were thought to be unneces- 


sary at this time. 


Much credit is due to the citizens and town of- 
ficials who cooperated to bring about the construc- 
tion of this field, and also to the town engineer 
and his staff, because without their technical skill 
the land which was once an unsightly swamp 
would not be an ideal athletic field today. 


” 


O 


HAVANA’S RECRI 


Havana's Recreation Program 


Wl page me) 48 } 


lifeguards ; two physical education and gymnasium 
instructot librarian; and a chief of medical 
service 

Program. The use of the park is limited to chil- 
dren sixteen years of age and under who are in 
attendance in Cuban schools, The area is open the 
vear round for eight hours a day. Lights are avail- 
able for some activities, but night activities are 
confined to scheduled competitive games only. The 
daily attendance during good weather ranges from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred daily. Through 
the summer months swimming is, of course, the 
most po] l\ 


\ health and corrective service is available to 
children who attend. Physical examinations are 
given. An excellent first aid service is available 
at all time 


Objectives. The philosophy of the recreation 


program is summarized in the list of objectives 
formulated for the area: 
a. To provide for the physical, mental, and 
moral betterment of youth. 
b. To facilitate sane recreation and social ac- 
tivities 


c. To combat by every means the evils and 
tendencies that threaten the morals, health, 
and physical development of youth. 

d. To inculcate a lofty spirit of sportsmanship, 
meaning in this concept conformity with 
good sportsmanship, moderation in victory, 
respect for the adversary, and the firm pledge 
to pursue victory only through fair means. 

e. To protect the practices and application of 
physical education and sport beneficial to 
youth, stimulating at the same time study 
and work. 


f. To exalt the concept of the word of honor 


as of inestimable value and as the highest 
manifestation of personal worth. In a like 
manner to value all things in which the 
chivalrous spirit is manifested. 

g. To instill the observance of sane discipline 
in the practice of physical education and 
sports to the end that our youth may con- 
stitute a suitable example of culture and of 
physical and mental preparation among 
civilized nations. 

h. To render fervent homage to the country 
and flag ; and to exalt the duty of every citi- 
zen to respect and dignify them. 
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FOR BETTER 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


‘Whatever Your Sport 
There is 
RAWLINGS EQUIPMENT 
To Aid Your Game! 








Invest in Liberty 
and Freedom 
BUY 
U. S. WAR BONDS 
and STAMPS 








RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS . «@ . MISSOURI 


Community Activities in 
Housing Developments 


(Continued from page 356) 


Recreation Program, and the Office of Civilian 
Defense. They are so proud of their program that 
they have had special stationery printed with a 
heading listing twenty-four of their community 


activities. 


Through their civic league they plan their own 
programs. They raise funds for equipment and 
materials by putting on benefits, regular Saturday 
afternoon movies, and a thrift shop resembling a 
permanent rummage sale. They make full use of 
the community buildings and the several play areas 
in the project. Among their activities are craft 
classes, a health clinic, a Red Cross production 
unit, air raid defense organizations, archery, base- 
ball, preschool play groups, parties, picnics, hikes, 
and all types of clubs. 

Note: This material, with the photographs, was pro- 


vided by the National Housing Agency, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 
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re tee ae 
* DIAMOND’S * 
PART in the WAR 


About ninety per cent of our factory's 
output is for Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps use. We are working 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week to help supply 
tools for the war machine. 


Such all-out effort is necessary in 
spite of the sacrifices of civilian busi- 
ness. We're in a war and we're in TO 
WIN! When that job is done, it'll be 
back to BUSINESS AS USUAL. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 


4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 
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The Leisure Time of a Democratic Army 
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level in this army, or what proportion of it can be 


ascribed to the which one finds in use in 


every corner of every camp, I do not pretend to 


guess. But the soldiers that one meets and talks 
with, on leave or in the camps, seem to be intelli- 


gent about what ippening, in a way that was 


not common o1 twenty-five years ago. 


Moreover, I think I detect a difference in mood 
between the two armies. In 1917 the spirit of ad- 
venture was in the air. It was exciting business. 
All eyes were turned on the battlefields in France, 
and everybody wanted to be in on it. The only 


fear the men had 


was that they wouldn’t be there 
for the finish—for the march on Berlin or wher- 
ever it was that victory was to be consummated. 

The mood of today’s army is much more sober. 
idventure as it is a job to be 


] 


k of determination, and cer- 


It isn’t so much an 

done, There is no la 
tainly no lack of courage, but there is a grimness, 
a sobriety, about the mood which | think was not as 
evident in the earlier war. War has been robbed 


of its heroics. It is not a glorious adventure. It is 





not merely a trip to France and a chance to 


‘ 


‘smash the Huns.” It is a somber necessity, some- 
thing that we didn’t want, but now that it is here 
we are going through with it to the end. Any idea 
that we can be defeated is dismissed. We can’t be 
defeated, but it is bitter business, and the sooner 
we get on with it and finish it the better. That 
means the sooner we shall get home. 

It is interesting to contrast this mood with that 
which prevailed before Pearl Harbor. Before 
December 7 the morale problem was a difficult one 
in army and navy camps. The constant question, 
expressed and unexpressed, was: ““Why are we 
here?” To many of the troops it seemed as if they 
had been uprooted from a useful life to serve no 
real purpose. A man who was drafted was gen- 
erally considered out of luck. A man who could 
contrive to be sent home was fortunate. The 
thing to do was to serve your time and get away. 
There was no deep feeling of urgency, of crisis. 


There was nothing immediately at stake. 


Morale Is Higher 

All this has changed. The army knows why it 
is in camp; the navy understands the vital neces- 
sity of training. Nobody has to argue with the 
men of the armed forces about the reality of the 
peril which has taken them from civilian life. No 
longer are they asking : “Why are we here?” ‘i heir 
question today among themselves is: “Where is 
our outfit to be sent?” 

As to how they will acquit themselves let no 
one have any misgivings. Their morale is high, 
even if it expresses itself in a different form from 
that which characterized the army of 1917. They 
are made of the stuff of their fathers. I saw those 
fathers at Chateau Thierry and the Argonne. 
Their sons will not let them down. 


Apparatus Play Hour for Elementary 
School Children 


(Continued from page 347) 

This play hour plan, which combines a recrea- 
tional opportunity of a different type for elemen- 
ary school children and some teaching experience 
for major students, has been in successful operation 
for over ten years. This past year approximately 
ninety children took part; usually there was in 
attendance almost 100 per cent of those registered 
for the season at each play hour. Sixty-five junior 
and senior majors in physical education assisted 
with the project. 
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Recreation for America at War 
nuecd from page 359) 


terest, the problem of recreation for industrial 
workers will be a major concern at the War Con- 
gress. One general evening session will be devoted 
to discussion of this subject by outstanding repre- 
sentatives of labor and management. A series of 
three special discussion meetings on industrial rec- 
reation has been arranged and a fourth session 
will be concerned with leisure-time activities for 
the ever-increasing army of women workers. 

A representative of the British government is 
expected to attend the Congress and give delegates 
a first-hand story of the British experiences with 
recreation problems during the war. Also tenta- 
tively on the program are representatives of the 
War Production Board and the Office of Price 
Administration who will answer questions involv- 
ing supplies and equipment—priorities, shortages, 
and substitutes. 

The eight general sessions and more than thirty- 
six discussion meetings of the Congress will be 
devoted to various aspects of the war recreation 
problem. Among topics for discussion at morning 
and afternoon meetings are the needs of children 
in wartime, church recreation for service men and 
war workers, music in wartime, the need for 
plays, pageantry and patriotic demonstrations, the 
place of volunteers in wartime service, home and 
family recreation, the contribution of camping to 
the war effort, and recreation in war workers’ 
housing projects. Recreational activities for use 
in special emergencies—air raids, evacuation, epi- 
demics, blackouts—will be discussed at a Tuesday 
afternoon session. 

Although the Congress program is a particu- 
larly full one, Thursday afternoon is being left 
free to accommodate delegates with special inter- 
ests. Any group wishing to meet together on that 
afternoon can make arrangements for a room and 
time with the Secretary’s office at the Congress. 

The Society of Recreation Workers of America 
will hold meetings on Monday, September 28, and 
a Society Luncheon on Thursday, October 1. A 
luncheon will also be held during the Congress 
for alumni of the National Recreation School. 
Meetings of the recently organized Recreation As- 
sociation for American Industry will begin Sun- 
day, September 27, and continue through Monday, 
the 28th. 

State and local officials throughout the country 
have shown a keen interest in the War Recreation 
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Congress. At the suggestion of Governor John W. 
Bricker of Ohio, the governors of many of the 
states have appointed delegates to the Congress. 


Returns so far indicate that the War Congress 
will attract more than a thousand recreation lead- 
ers, public officials, and laymen to Cincinnati. Be- 
cause of the war situation delegates have been 
urged by the Congress Committee to make trans- 
portation arrangements early and to cooperate 
with local railroad and bus officials. 


It's Being Done in Nature Recreation 
(Continued from page 358) 


ary,” 10 cents, is a record of the story. The 
Association leads the movement in hawk protec- 
tion. In 1940-41 the Sanctuary had 4,000 visitors. 
Located near Orwigsburg, Pennsylvania, on Post 
Office Route 1, the Sanctuary will be open to 
visitors up to December 15th. 


“Jungle in the Clouds,” Victor Wolfgang v. 
Hagan. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York City. 
1940. Photographs and drawings. 260 pp. $3.00. 
A naturalist and his botanist wife’s adventures in 
the Aztec rain forests seeking the rare Quetzal, a 
sacred bird of an ancient South American 
civilization. 


“Microscope, Adventures with a,” Richard 
Headstrom. Stokes, New York City. 232 pp., 
illus. $2.00. Fifty-nine adventures with every- 
thing from protozoa to the circulatory system. 


Outlying Recreational Areas 


(Continued from page 331) 


addition to these facilities the areas offer thousands 
of miles of clear streams protected from soil ero- 
sion, numerous natural and artificial lakes, and 
many of them have extensive picnic areas, bath- 
houses and playfields. 
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Happy Days Are 
Here Again! 


[= study and instruction of Natural 
Science takes on a new pleasure and effec- 
tiveness with the advent of CANADIAN 
NATURE. Directors of Boys’ Clubs, Play 
Directors, Camp Counselors, and others 
will find practical help in this unique 
magazine. 


We believe that RECREATION MAGAZINE has 


thousands of readers who would be interested in 


the fascinatir s nature stories, wonderful photo- 
graphs, drawings and color plates that appear in 
each issue of CANADIAN NATURE—the maga- 
zine which captures the hearts of everyone inter- 
ested in nature and the outdoors. Parents, edu- 
cators, librarians and nature lovers praise and 
recommend it. An ideal gift and a magazine 
which is needed in every home, school and library. 


CANADIAN NATURE is issued in January, 
March, May, September and November. Volume 
4 for 1942 will tain 180 pages, 86 articles, 35 


color plates, 150 photographs, 200 figure draw- 
ings. An Annual Index is bound in the November 
issue. The magazine enjoys wide United States 


school use. The articles are suitable to the whole 
of North America. There are subscribers in 43 
States. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Send coupon, with only $1.25 for one year’s 
subscription. If you are not completely satisfied, 
after receiving the first issue, notify us within 10 
days and your money will be promptly refunded. 


—— MAIL TODAY —— ——— — 


CANADIAN NATURE MAGAZINE 
177 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Canada 


Enclosed is $1.25. Please enroll me for one year’s 


subscription—5 issues—on your money-back -guar- 
antee in RECREATION Magazine. 

Name. 

Address 
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Archery in the War Services Program 
(Continued from page 341) 

similarly constructed bows. While these bows can- 
not compete with bows made from finer woods, 
they have brought many hours of pleasure to those 
who could not afford more expensive tackle. Those 
who wish to learn to make their own bows find it 
much more economical to learn the fundamental 
skills practicing and experimenting on the shovel 
handle staves. Wherever it has been possible to 
make an adequate supply of these bows for general 
participation, archery has become one of the most 
popular forms of recreation. 

The picture accompanying this article was taken 
at Stockton Field, California, where Uncle Sam 
is giving his cadets advanced training in the art 
of flying. These boys, most of whom were never 
introduced to an archery program, have found this 
activity to be a fascinating sport. The Stockton 
Recreation Project of the WPA has been furnish- 
ing trained women instructors in archery at the 
local army posts during off-duty hours of cadets 
and enlisted men, and leisure-time programs for 
officers and their wives. Several women’s organi- 
zations are participating, with the soldiers, in this 
leisure-time pursuit in programs carried out in the 
city parks on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 

Many of the service men who desired to enter 
competitive shooting have purchased their own 
bows. Some have secured roughed-out staves from 
archery supply houses and experienced much 
pleasure in making their own tackle. Several 
women have made their own bows with gratifying 
success. 

Asa physical conditioning activity archery ranks 
well toward the top of the list of sports. Its excel- 
lence as a means of training coordination between 
hand and eye has been recognized by army officials 
who are heartily endorsing archery programs. 
The sport also affords a splendid opportunity for 
wholesome companionship and recreation between 
service men and young women in the communities 


adjacent to camps. 


A Salmagundi Spree 
(Continued from page 329) 
and, incidentally, establish your reputation as a 
popular hostess or host. When you do plan a 
Salmagundi Spree, and guests linger until morn- 
ing, maybe then you’ll understand what prompted 
the idea of this Hodgepodge affair. You'll agree 
that when better party plans are made, a Salma- 
gundi Spree will hold the lead! 
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RECREATION IS AN INVESTMENT 
IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


* 


Play with the best~ as you work for Victory 


GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BASEBALL BATS 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BATS, LOUISVILLE POWER-BILT, 
LOUISVILLE GRAND-SLAM and LOUISVILLE 
LO-SKORE GOLF CLUBS 


DUISVILE 





Local Recreation Committees Active 
In Communities Visited by Soldiers 
ntinucd from page 343) 


national volunteer organization providing services 
to the soldiers, is formed by six major private 
welfare groups, namely, the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 

the National Catholic Community Service, the 
Jewish Welfare Board, the Salvation Army, and 
the National Travelers Aid Society, which are 
subject to supervisory control by the Director of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
U.S.O. is a supplemental agency. It is not in- 
tended to supersede local efforts but to supplement 
them. When large communities have resources 
sufficient to meet the emergency they are ex- 
pected to do so. But, when small communities 
find large concentrations of men in camps adja- 
cent to their towns and resources not available to 
meet the needs, the U.S.O. steps in and helps with 
the job when requested. It provides personnel and 
maintains clubhouses to serve the social, educa- 
tional and welfare needs of the men. 
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While the basic plan of U.S.O. operations con- 
templates the establishment of U.S.O. clubs in 
government-owned buildings, the 188 Federal 
buildings it now operates comprise but a part of 
its 495 clubhouses included in its 740 operations 
in continental United States. The remainder func- 
tion in rented or privately-provided quarters. 


As the liaison group, the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation coordinates 
government and civilian activities affecting the 
troops both within the camps and in near-by com- 


munities. 


A Hobby Show in Daytona Beach 


(Continued from page 337) 


Pets. Carrier and fantail pigeons 

Group Activities. Marionettes and puppets 

During the show the most valuable exhibits were 
kept in glass showcases. Twenty-five volunteer 
hostesses acted as guides and further explanations 
were given by the exhibitors, who spent most of 
the time during the show with their exhibits. 
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Recent Sargent Publications 


EDUCATION IN WARTIME 
Published June 1942, 224 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


Reviews educational thought, publications and do- 
ings of the year. Tells what’s doing in schools and 
colleges in this time of change, what war has done 


and what will win. Finds educators unprepared and 
lacking in pertinent information. Redefines education 
and looks for hope to the inspiring individual rather 
than to isms and systems. 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Published May 1942, 26th ed., 1152 pp., 250 illus- 
trations, 17 maps ie a $6.00 


An Annual Review and Guide Book for all inter- 
ested in private initiative in education. Individual 
private schools critically described. 


A GuIWE TO SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES AND CAMPS 
Pub. April 1942, 7th ed., 232 pp., paper cover, 50c 


A Guide for prospective students to colleges, junior 
colleges, private schools and summer camps. 


Wak AND EDUCATION: TRENDS 
AND TENDENCIES TODAY 
For early Fall publication, ca 350 pp., cloth, $3.50 


Appraises changes resulting from the war. Presents 
evidence that our education leaves us without under- | 
standing and without emotional control —that our 
current systems of education make possible our 
present systems of wars. 


Circulars on request 
PORTER SARGENT 
11 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


























Family Nights at Community Centers 


from page 353) 


charge of all public relations. The material for 
family night is written and approved by chairmen 
of the committees and the director of the center. 
It is then forwarded to local newspapers and radio 
stations. Written or verbal announcements are 
sent to all institutions of the community. The 
publicity committee works closely with all other 
committees. 


The activities and program committees decide 
on the types of games to be played in the gym- 
nasium and see that the program is well balanced, 
including quiet games, stunts, and active games. 
Members of the committee familiarize themselves 


with the games to be played and each selects the 
activity he wishes to direct. 

The outline of the program for the evening is 
given to the equipment committee as soon as pos- 
sible in order that this committee may secure the 
necessary articles and equipment, and arrange the 
gymnasium and stage adequately for the activities, 
This avoids delay during the evening and keeps 
enjoyment at a high pitch. Very often the com- 
mittee finds it necessary to make the alphabet 
cards used for playing “Scrambled Alphabet” or 
the name cards for playing “What Is My Name?” 
and similar games. Equipment for playing ping- 
pong, volleyball, and badminton is always at hand. 

The gymnasium, which is seventy feet square, 
is used for most of the activities during play nights, 
Because the space is so large it is possible to carry 
on more than one activity. The stage is used for 
shadow play skits and plays. These are given by 
the junior dramatic groups to acquaint the adults 
with children’s activities at the center. 


The library may be used for reading and loung- 
ing, although we encourage more active forms of 
recreation. The showers are available to all par- 
ticipants during the evening. The office is used 
for individual conferences and telephoning. 


Volleyball and badminton standards are used 
when these games or variations of them are played. 
Boxing bouts are held for the entertainment of 
those present. Basketballs, volleyballs, medicine 
balls, and playground balls are used for relays and 
games of various kinds. Men participate in large 
numbers in the table tennis tournaments which are 
conducted, A member of the activities committee 
assumes responsibility for this round-robin type of 
tournament. Punch bag demonstrations are staged, 
and everyone is allowed to try his skill. Other 
forms of equipment include ropes for jumping and 
playing games; strings for stunts and relays; A, 
B, C cards for games, and chalk for marking off 
the floor. 

Five different types of relay games are played 
during the evening. These are very popular with 
those present. Demonstrations in volleyball and 
badminton are given at the same time, and many 
adults come to the center to play these particular 
sports. Quiet games and group singing have the 
largest participation. Self-testing games are con- 
ducted to the great enjoyment of the men. March- 
ing and drilling are very popular, as are stunts. 
These activities have been included in every play 
night. 
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Recreation for Defense 
ntinued from page 340) 

great extent to which our American youth have 
now become air-minded. Science and geology col- 
lections, scrap and career books, miniature stage 
sets, original poems, stories and essays on 
Americanism, and art and handcraft exhibits are 
among others that have definite recreational train- 
ing for the future, as a part of the student’s pre- 
paration for later citizenship and active participa- 
tion in the American way of life. 

The 1942 Hobby Show had exhibits from minia- 
ture models of all kinds to live rabbits, pigeons, 
and pheasants. About 200 hobbies were shown. 
During the three hours the display was open to 
visitors, Over 2,000 people were guests at the 
show. Other exhibits having defense recreational 
value were similarly well attended. 

The afternoon of the May Day is devoted to 
contests, tournaments, and sport programs in which 
many of the community members take part. The 
celebration has been held for the past thirty-one 
years. A Queen’s Ball climaxes the evening ac- 
tivities. Everyone thoroughly enjoys the full day 
program, It is a day in which America and its 
an activity 





ideals are lived, loved, and obeyed 
day which is characteristically American. 

Space will not permit a discussion of what the 
curriculum offers. Some classes are already estab- 
lished and others are gradually being added to 
meet the needs of defense training both in recrea- 
tional and individual lines of service. The present 
difficulty seems to be the coordination of the pro- 
gram to avoid, as far as possible, too much dupli- 
cation, and to extend the activities to get 100 per 
cent student participation in the fourth “R” pro- 


gram of Recreation for defense. Definite steps are 
being taken to meet this problem and continued 
progress seems assured. 


Urban Planning for War and Peace 
tinued from page 342) 


‘a recover the sense of adventure 


cratic society, al 

that we had during the years of pioneering —a 
readiness to go along different lines from those 
which we took in the past. 

‘The wilderness of trees has been cut down; 
now we have an urban wilderness that has to be 
conquered, that has to be reduced to order, that 
has to be made habitable for the last man, that has 
to be made habitable for the human spirit, and 
that requires of each and all of us not merely a 
capacit ucrifice a capacity for leader- 


shi 
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Magazines and Pamphlets 


Recently Received Containing Articles of 
Current Interest to the Recreation Worker 











MAGAZINES 
Hygeia, July 1942 
“Common Sense Under the Sun” by Paul E. Bechet 
“Swimming Safely” by Lewis J. Silvers 
“Wartime Neuroses” by Walter Freeman. Participa- 
tion in active sports helps avert post-war neuroses 
Journal of Physical Education, May-June 1942 
“The Trampaline and Its Uses” by Ralph Leake 
Model Airplane News, August 1942 
“Air Ways.” News of models, builders, and activi- 
ties from all parts of the world 


Parents, August 1942 
“Are You a Gun-Shy Parent?” by H. DeWitt Erk. 
Rifle shooting for juniors, a safe hobby 
“How to Hew a Nature Trail” by Carsten Ahrens 


Red Cross Courier, July 1942 
“Fighting Swimmers” by Carroll L. Bryant. “Water- 
proofing” the army . 
“Services to the Armed Forces” by Lora Kelly. Rec- 
reation for soldiers overseas, a major Red Cross 
project 
Survey Graphic, July 1942 
‘Bevin Belles: Wartime Specialists” by Therle 
Hughes. Industrial welfare and recreation in 
England 
Woman, August 1942 
300m in Biking” by Gilbert Rae Sonbergh 


PAMPHLETS 
Camp Fire Girls prepared by Caynp Fire Girls, Inc., 88 
Lexington Avenue, New York City 
— Defense Measures for the Protection of Children 
, Martha M. Eliot, M.D. Report of observations in 
_ Britain, February 1941 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
179 pp., price 30 cents 


Post-War Training and Adjustment. A statement of prin- 
ciples relating to the educational problems of returning 
soldiers, sailors, and displaced war industry workers 

Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Proceedings of the 42nd Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, October 6-9, 1941 

Park Executive Institute, 
Price $2.00 
Rifle Marksmanship: A Basic Manual 
Iowa WPA Recreation Program, Des Moines, Iowa 


30x 422, Rockford, IIl. 


Road to Victory directed by Lt. Comdr. Edward Steichen, 
U.S.N.R.; text by Carl Sandburg. A procession of 
photographs of the nation at war 

The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
New York City. Price 15 cents 

Roller Skate Hockey. WPA Recreation and Demonstra- 
tion Program. Work Projects Administration, 107 
Washington Street, New York City 

Square and Folk Dancing. Department of Public Recrea- 
tion, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Staff Manual, United States Citizens’ Defense Corps. Out- 
lining organization and duties of Office of Civilian De- 
fense personnel, with list of OCD publications. 

U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

u ar Marriages, published by Girls’ Friendly Society, 386 

irth Avenue, New York ( ‘ity. Price 15 cents 
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The Planning of School Grounds 


for Community Use 


de 330) 


developed e line suggested in the accom- 
panying stud les facilities that appeal to 
young peopl and affords opportunities 


for a well-bal itdoor recreation program. 


A Few Planning Suggestions 


A few of the jor principles underlying the 
preparation design for a school site to be 
developed fo: nity use are: 

Give adequat ideration to each of the age 
groups to be served by the area. 

Provide fa es that will appeal to people with 


widely different interests and make possible a di- 


versified prog 


Utilize full itural resources afforded by 
the site, su gular topography, trees or a 
brook. 

Divide the at yr various uses in such a way 
as to facilitate ition and avoid interference 


with activities 

Assure safe eful selection and placement 
of suitable ap} border and interior fences, 
location of entrances, and arrangement of features 
on the site. 

Provide for multiple use of areas whenever 
practicable 

Seek to devel n area 
and that c 


that will be attractive 
maintained in good 


condition. 


Nature Activities in Nebraska’s Camps 
trom pa 1é 350) 
WPA recreatio! enters 


Pictures of birds found in a certain locality are 


playgrounds and parks. 


mounted on : ttractive, rustic bulletin board 
which is protected by a small roof. Usually a 


few printed wot ibove the pictures help begin- 


ners to identify the birds. At some of the more 
elaborate shrin« pictures show each bird in its 
native habitat, a1 uch features as feeding sta- 
tions, bird bat trees, shrubs and plants are 
located near-b 

These simple | aid devices have been found 
to contribute exte ely toward interest in and 


knowledge of bit e. This knowledge is the first 


step in the cot and restoration of native 
birds. For as D d Peattie says, “Knowing life 
better, a man w rship life more.” 
The nature p1 at these Nebraska recrea- 


tion camps has aroused the interest of many young 


ING OF SCHOOL GROUNDS FOR COMMUNITY USE 


naturalists and we hope that there was more than 
information in the long summer hours spent on 
the nature trails. Perhaps these camping days will 
be remembered as 
“Those old days when the balancing of a yellow 
Butterfly o’er a thistle bloom 
Was spiritual food and lodging for the whole afternoon.” 
—Lowell 


Radio in the Drama Program 
(Continued from page 357) 

teur broadcasts. Since Christmas was approaching, 
no further classes or rehearsals were held during 
the year, but plans were made to resume all activi- 
ties of the Radio Division, including actual broad- 
casting, after the first of the year, provided, of 
course, that station facilities would be available. 

In all 142 persons applied for active participa- 
tion in the work of the Radio Division. Approxi- 
mately twenty others evidenced some interest but 
not sufficiently to be classified as active. In the 
production of the broadcasts listed, 257 separate 
roles and other jobs were available. Ninety-one 
different individuals were employed in some phase 
of production. 


Gold Coast Theater Productions 
Each of the following productions offered in 
1941 was adapted for broadcasting by a member 
of the group and the cast of each came from the 
Radio Division’s membership: 


Arkansas Doc Robinson 


Jack the Jailbreaker 
M’ Liss 
Shenandoah 


Tom Maguire 

The Chapmans 
Junius Brutus Booth 
A Trip to Chinatown Edwin Booth 

York State Folks Lotta Crabtree—No. 1 
A Stranger in a Strange Land Lotta Crabtree—No. 2 
Lola Montez—No. 1 
Lola Montez—No. 2 

A Salute to Recreation 


The Wages of Sin 
My Friend from India 
In the Shadow of the Gallows 


Columbia’s Armory—A Recreation 
Center 


(Continued from page 338) 
assisted by a number of capable dance instructors 
who volunteer their services. 

The average attendance at each dance has been 
between 500 and 600, Not only have the dances 
provided entertainment for Columbia townspeople, 
but many persons from rural Boone County and 
surrounding smaller towns and communities at- 
tend. Soldiers from near-by camps and others on 
furlough also have been guests at the dances. 

A small admission fee is charged for both 
dancers and spectators, the proceeds of which are 
used to purchase new equipment for our park. 
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|New Publications in the Leisure Time Field 








Yankee Doodle’s Cousins 


By Anne Malcolmson. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
‘ton. $2.50 
ITHIN THE PAST TWENTY YEARS, the author points out 
W* her preface, the American scene and the Ameri- 
can idiom have come into their own in literature for 
adults. For ger children, however, there is still an 
unfortunate lack of reading matter that presents tradi- 


tional American lore “without apology or condescension.” 
Her attempt to meet this need has resulted in an impres- 
sive and delightful assembling of real American heroes 
from all parts of the country. The stories about these 
heroes are charmingly told, and all the humor and ro- 
mance of t ters have been preserved. 


The Spanish-American Song 
and Game Book. 


Compiled by workers of the Music, Art and Writers’ 
y § the New Mexico WPA. A. S. Barnes and 
New York. $2.00. 





ERE IS A COLLECTION of songs and games which are 
H actually a part of the folklore of America. The 
descriptions the games and the songs are given in 
both Spanish and English, making it possible for readers 
to learn about Spanish while they are taking part in the 


activities. The illustrations are unusually delightful. 
Recreation kers who are using the Good Neighbor 


theme in their recreation programs will find the book 





very helpful 
Dynamo Farm 
By Adam Allen.-J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
$2.00. 
TT oot ‘ Y OF LIFE, not just a business,” 
F S D Canfield Fisher in her foreword to this 
story of countr fe. “The alert quickened interest which 
this fact brings into the lives of rural boys and girls is 
ruly portt ) Farm.” The splendid features 
f the 4-H Cl rogram are presented in popular form 
through t é 


How to Grow Food for Your Family 


By S R. Ogde S. Barnes and Company, New 
Y T ‘ tH 

R' \D BUT W PAGES of this plain dirt gardener’s 

experiences in growing vegetables for his family and 
you w llow suit. But, you will have the 
ene fit Mr. Ogden’s ten years of gardening right from 
the start. Some helpful tables given are: a planting chart 
showing amount and cost of seed, how to plant, a 
tenderness to frost table, a pest control calendar, food 


values of various vegetables, and even mouth-watering 
recipes. In short, here are many practical aids for the 
inexperienced gardener who wishes to raise vegetables on 


a small scale. 


And So We Teach in a World of War 


Published by Elementary Education Group, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Spring Session, 1942. 
New York. $.10 plus $.03 postage. 

"aoe OF ELEMENTARY school teachers has been 

studying the problems faced and handled by teach- 
ers,” says Jean Betzner in her introduction to this 
pamphlet, to which Dr. William Kilpatrick and other 
educators have contributed. “One of the current condi- 
tions out of which many crucial problems arise is the 
discouragement and perplexity felt by hundreds of able 
fellow workers who are sensitive to the demands made 
upon them to serve children more adequately and liberally 
than in any time in the history of education.” Recrea- 
tion workers, as well as teachers, will find the anecdotes 
regarding children and the quotations from educators in- 


teresting and inspiring. 


Right in Your Own Backyard 


By Harold Wallis Steck. George W. Stewart, Pub- 
lisher, Inc., New York. $1.75. 
i R PRACTICAL BOOK on gardening has been added 
to the rapidly growing body of literature on this 
subject. Throughout the suggestions for garden plans, 
building walks and walls, and other equipment runs the 
theme that a backyard garden should be a place for 
genuine rest and relaxation. There are suggestions, too, 
for making a children’s play space, a badminton court, 
and a swimming pool. The book is written in popular 
style, and is more than usually interesting. 


Official Softball Rules 1942 


Hillerich and Bradsby Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 
$.10. 

N ADDITION TO THE OFFICIAL RULES, this booklet contains 
| pictures of winning teams and records of the 1941 


tournaments. 


A History of Physical Education 
in the United States 


By Norma Schwendener, Ph.D. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. $2.00. 
|* PRESENTING HER MATERIAL describing the progress 
made by physical education in the last twenty years, 
Dr. Schwendener has been concerned with correlating 
the physical education movement with the cultural, social, 
political, and economic aspects of American life. The 
effect of European philosophy on physical education is 
discussed, and the work of outstanding organizations in 
this country which have influenced physical education 
and its development is described. Consideration has also 
been given to the part played by governmental agencies 
in promoting physical education, sports, and recreation. 
Old prints, contemporary pictures, and modern photo- 
graphs have been used to illustrate the text. 
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Teaching Physical Education in the 

Elementary School. 

Grace | Fox, Elsie M. Douthett, 
\. S. Barnes and Company, New 


3y E. Benton Salt 
and B. K. Stevens 
York. $2.00 
The purpose of this book is to aid classroom teachers 
in formulating a sound, flexible program of physical edu- 
cation based on the needs and interests of particular groups 
of children. It provides activities, methods, and proced- 
ures for teachers in the field. ‘Each activity is fully 
described. 


How Boys and Girls Can Help Win the War. 
The Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York. $.10 
This new single-issue magazine in the “comic” style 
describes in full color comics twenty different wartime 
activities for young folks from eight to eighteen years. 
These range from gardening to what to do in an air 
raid. 


Radio’s Truth or Consequences Party Book. 
By Ralph Edwards 


‘ > 


pany, New York. $.25. 


National Broadcasting Com- 


This revival of a popular old party game will greatly 
enliven your next home party, and the home idea is 
emphasized by Mr. Edwards when he says in his intro- 
duction that one of the fundamental ideas behind this 
book is to bring back the almost overlooked fun of a 
front parlor. 


Safety Education Methods—Secondary School. 
Education Division, National Safety Council, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. $.50. 

This booklet is another in the series of manuals de- 
signed to give teacl and administrators practice ma- 
terial in convenient, inexpensive form. It has been 
planned with the senior high school situation in mind. 
Some of the activities suggested, especially those relative 
to bicycle clubs, ld be profitably used with junior high 
school students, wi others are suitable for junior col- 
lege students 


' 1 
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Gearing Into Life. Youth Examines 

Its Relationships. 
Prepared by a 
Chairman. A 
New York. $.50 


rial committee. John A. Ledlie, 
yn Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 


This manual for leaders of youth groups will help them 
in thinking through the manifold human relations to which 
young people must adapt themselves. Section A consists 
of discussion material, while Section B is devoted to a 
discussion of a great variety of programs which were 
built around the story of Larimore Foster. 


Probation and Parole in Theory and 
Practice. A Study Manual. 
By Helen D. Pigeon 
tion, 1790 Broad 
cloth bound, $2.50 


National Probation Associa- 
New York. Paper bound, $2.00; 


This study manual has been prepared for use primarily 
as a textbook nection with in-service training for 
probation and parole officers and others interested in the 
correctional field. It sufficiently broad in its scope to 
be of service in « ction with institutes in the form of 
intensive study groups, extension courses extending over 
a semester or academic year, and in-service training 
courses specificall rganized for probation and parole 
officers. The manua ikes possible a greater use of the 
discussion meth reation workers will be especially 
interested in Part ling with “The Behavior of the 
Individual.” 


How You Can Make Democracy Work. 
3y Eugene T. Lies, B.S. Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. $1.75. 

Written out of forty years of experience, Mr. Lieg’ 
book is not merely a restatement of the principle that 
democracy must be made to work. He has translated this 
principle into specifics for a victory program for every 
community that really wants home defense. And he has 
shown us how to start to make democracy live in a com- 
munity’s schools, city government, recreation system, and 
all community services. The book is an action manual 
full of suggestions and examples. 


The Gymnast’s Manual. 


By Wilbur D. West, M.P.E., Ph.D. Prentice-Hall) 
Inc., New York. $3.25. 

Physical education teachers will welcome this new 
presentation of an old sport. The nomenclature is logical 
and the discussion of relationships between performer and 
apparatus simplified. Excellent guide drawings copied 
from motion pictures of expert gymnasts illustrate the 
book throughout. The detailed index and selected bibli- 
ography are additional aids for beginner, advanced stu- 
dent, teacher or recreation worker. 


Needle Point as a Hobby. 


By D. Geneva Lent. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. $3.00. 

This book combines a portrayal of the historical de- 
velopment of needle point with an extensive and dia- 
grammatic set of instructions on how to carry on every 
step in the creation of needlework tapestries. Materials 
are described and color schemes suggested. 
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